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LAY in the shade of a redwood tall 
| On a glorious summer day. 

The tint of the sky I shall ne’er forget, 
The breezes above, I can hear them yet,— 


And all was harmony. 
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Harmony 


By FRANCES C. FULTON 


I lay in the shade of the redwood tree, 
And the birds sang sweet and clear. 

The brook stole on o’er its pebbly bed, 
A wild-flower lifted the daintiest head— 


And ail was harmony. 


I lay in the shade of that redwood grand, 
‘And gazed at its blackened trunk, 
At thé sears below, at the kind arms spread 
Casting a shade for a drooping head 


And whispering harmony. 


I stood erect ’neath the redwood strong, 

And the tears I dashed aside. 

What though scars remain when the fire has 
fled, 

It were worth them all thus to calmly shed 


Peace, strength and harmony. 


PIPES O’ PAN. 
(Photographie Study by Annie W. Brigman of Oakland, Cal.) 


The American Revolution 


By MRS. MARY McHENRY KEITH 
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(This ‘Toast was delivered at the Thanksgiving Dinner given by the Equal Suffrage League at the Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, 
November 30, 1908.) 


HE revolt of the American Colonists 
against taxation without representa- 
tion constituted the American Revolu- 

tion. 


The protest of the women of the United 


! 


States against taxation without representa- | 


tion is still the American Revolution. 


The men who fought under Washington | 


and Lincoln for the rights of 


man; the} 


women who today are agitating for the | 


rights of women, are all soldiers of the 
American Revolution. 

We are assembled tonight to give thanks 
and be glad that we—men and women—are 
soldiers in this great cause! 

We are prouder to be members of the 
National Equal Suffrage Association than 


we are to belong to such societies as the 


Sons and the Daughters of the American | 


Revolution, if such organizations belie their | 


name and continue to stand aloof from ac- 


tive participation in this great struggle for | 


human rights. 
forts have been made to have the D. A. R. 
Society endorse equal suffrage, but there 
has hitherto been a majority opposition. 

No doubt 

The Growth of the Society 
in membership and influence would have 
been retarded if it had become identified 
with so unpopular a cause. 

But we claim that the time has come for 
that great organization to more fully carry 
out the purpose and objects of its existence. 

Such an opportunity has occurred within 
the past year, and it furnishes an interesting 
example. The San Francisco Puerta Del 
Oro Chapter, of which our esteemed State 
President, Mrs. Sperry, is a member, offi- 
cially recommended the resolution asking 
that the question of woman suffrage be sub- 
mitted to the voters. 

This action is held by some to be uncon- 
stitutional, and the Chapter will probably 
be asked to rescind its resolution. 
is the first Chapter in the country to set so 
worthy a ‘precedent we hope that its action 
will become widely known throughout the 
United States as a test case, and that when 
the Continental Congress, as it is called, or 
National Convention, assembles next spring 
at Washington, it will pass a concurring 
resolution. 

It may seem that we suffragists should 
be content to work along by ourselves, let- 
ting other organizations pursue their sep- 
arate paths in peace. 

But 

We Want Everybody’s Help, 
because the principle of equal suffrage is 
that of human liberty, and it touches every 
one, man and woman, old and young. 

So it is right for us, in behalf of what we 
believe to be just, to make all the trouble 
we can for those who do not help us. 

The Sons, and the Daughters of the 
American Revolution claim to be organized 


For several years past ef- | 


As this | 


for patriotic purposes; but what can be 


;/more patriotic than to work for the en- 


franchisement of half the people of this 
country, from the galling chains of political 
servitude? 

Let us see though, whether the objects of 
the Suffrage Association and those of the 
D. A. R. Society are not identical. 

In May, 1894, the D. A. R. Society passed 
a statute on purpose to prohibit suffrage; 
by which it is forbidden to identify itself 
as a whole, or a part, with other Societies 
having dissimilar objects. 

Article Second of their Constitution sets 
forth the objects of the Society and has 
three subdivisions. 

The first is with reference to perpetuating 
the memory of the spirit of the men and 
women of the Revolution, by preserving 
records, relics and historical monuments, 
and by encouraging research and the like. 

The second object is to help carry out 
Washington’s injunction in his farewell 
message. It relates to the diffusion of 
knowledge among the people to enable them 
to develop the largest capacity for perform- 
ing the duties of American citizens. 

The third object is ‘to cherish, maintain 
and extend the institutions of American 
freedom; to foster true patriotism and love 
of country, and to aid in securing for man- 
kind all the blessings of liberty.” 

We maintain that not only are the objects 
and purposes of the two organizations, the 


| Equal Suffrage Association and the Society 
|of the D. A. R., in the main similar, but 


that 

The Latter is Actually Commanded 
through its constitution, to cherish and fos- 
ter the woman suffrage movement. 

As suffragists, moreover, we claim to be 
the true Sons and Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. Are we not fighting for 
those very principles for which our fore- 


fathers fought, and for the effective preser- 
vation of the memory of their spirit? The 
spirit of the men and women of ’76? 

It is true that the Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation is not so much concerned to pur- 
chase and to decorate the tombs of the 
patriots as it is to emulate their example. 

For us, 

It Is Not So Important 


that the school children should stand up to 
sing “The Star Spangled Banner,” or bow 
down before the American flag, as it is to 
make that flag a true symbol of Justice and 
Freedom for all! 

We as an Association, are not so zealous 
to hunt up an ancestor who fought in the 
Revolution, as we are to enlist all mankind 
in the battle for real democracy, which must 
and shall be won, before this government 
can be called a Republic, or before we can 
call ourselves Sons and Daughters of the 
American Revolution. 

Last week President Roosevelt spoke in 
Washington, at the unveiling of General 
Sheridan’s statue, and referred to the fact 
that Sheridan’s parents were born on the 
other side of the water, and did not come 
of the old, native American stock, as he 
called it; he said such men were just as 
much a type of the real American, of what 
is best in America, as others whom he 
mentioned, such as Grant, Sherman and 
Lee: That we should keep steadily before 
our minds the fact that Americanism is a 
question of principle, of purpose, of ideal- 
ism, of character, that “it is not a matter of 
birth, place, creed, or line of descent.” 

The fact of the matter is, when we speak 
of the old, native American stock, we are 
referring back for three or four generations 
only. Many of us here are the grandchil- 
dren of revolutionary soldiers, and many 
more are the great grandchildren. 

The time has come when we can no 
longer claim that the American spirit is any 
better, or more distinctively the spirit of 
freedom than that of other countries. 

If I were a native of either New Zealand, 
Australia, Canada, Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Iceland, Finland, England, Scotland, 
or, last, but not least, Ireland, and coming 
to live here in California should find my- 
self disfranchised because of sex, I certain- 
ly should not feel like saluting the flag as 
an emblem of a free country! 

Nevertheless, there is an eyrie on the 
summit of the Rocky Mountains where the 
American Eagle finds its chosen home, and 
whence freedom from her mountain heights, 
unfurled her standard to the air; she tore 
the azure robe of night, and set the stars 
of glory there. 

Perhaps 

The Four Free States, 


Colorado, Idaho, Utah and Wyoming do not 


(Continued on Page 33.) 
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not have explained to you just how 
and why. and when he began to no- 
tice the change in himself. But it dated 
from the day that Jennie Norris was added 
to the office staff. Jennie was the sister of 
one of the bill clerks in the manufacturing 
department, and her brother, knowing that 
there was needed an assistant in the man- 
ager’s office bespoke the position for her. 
Dacre did not know the bill clerk from Adam, 
for his subordinates were of no consequence 
to him except as they did their work prop- 
erly or improperly, and he would not have 
recognized their faces if he met them in the 
street. That is why it seemed strange to 
him that he should be so impressed by the 
personality of Jennie Norris. 
She was not an especially pretty girl, that 


Le AD youasked Dacre about it he could ( 


is not pretty from the refined standard. She |} 


was plump and rosy, with baby-blue eyes and 
deep auburn hair. She was about twenty 
perhaps, a rather ignorant little thing with 
out anything about her to attract the aver- 
age man of Dacre’s kind. But her temper 
was sunny. Her voice, in answering the 
most ordinary question, was full of color. 
There was nothing cold black and white, in 
Jennie Norris. 

Dacre found himself looking at her as she 
worked, watching for her to look up and 
smile with one of her warm smiles. He 
would glance up from his mail to see her 
walk across the room, her healthful, vigorous 
poise was so bracing to his wearied optic 
nerves. 


“Dacre Found Himself Looking at Her as 


She Worked.” 


He often caught himself with a start in 
the act of placing his hand on hers, as she 
handed him a sheet she had just finished, 
for his. signature, and would recover him- 
self with embarrassment. He was patient 
with her dullness, though hitherto the as- 
sistants in the manager’s office did not 
find their days especially peaceful. Dacre 
was a quick man himself and _ despised 
slowness in others. Now, because of the 
fascination Jennie Norris exerted over him 
he was kind to all the girls in his office. 


Evaporation 


By ANNE THURBER 


Dacre had never cared for women. 
is, he liked them in a general way, but his 
flirtations were almost too mild to deserve 
the name. He had married young and was 
the father of four nice children. His wife 
was an anaemic woman, mildly interested 
in society and women’s clubs. They were 
Darby and Joan, without the stimulus of 
love. Dacre was a favorite with men, and 
had a whole string of masculine chums. 
Some of these used to rally him on his pe- 
culiar attitude toward women and his quiet 
domesticity, and he once confessed to one 
of them that he would give all his wealth 
to have one hour of the “grand passion” 
he had heard so much about. 


When he awoke one day to the knowledge 
that he loved his little stenographer he 
could scarcely believe it. She was so much 
beneath him, in social consequence and in- 
telligence, that there was a kind of disgust 
at himself joined to the glow that the 
knowledge imparted. 


She was such a young innocent thing 


pened. When Dacre managed to arrange 
things so that Jennie should have the place 


That | 


of his former private secretary she was not | 


a little pleased. She knew she had made 
an impression on the manager, and her 
silly little heart thumped with gratified 
vanity. When he whispered to her one day 
that he admired her, she at first shrunk 
from him, but getting over her fear she 
listened again when he said the words in 
a louder tone. One day, after he had 
lunched at the Grill and was under the 
genial influence of a good wine, he confided 


to Jennie that until he had met her he had | 


never known what it was to love. 


For days and days Jennie merely listened. | 


She was a well brought up, religious girl, 
but her head had been turned a bit by the 


stories in the papers of grand marriages of | 


poor girls with their employers. She even 
figured out in her dreams that if Mr. 


Dacre divorced his wife he and she could) 


be happy. Finally she really conceived a | 


fancy for the man, as. she had at first 
merely imagined herself in love with the 
hero of her romance. She listened to his 
whispered words. 


As for Dacre, when he felt that he had 
won Jennie’s regard he sometimes felt bit- 
terly ashamed of himself when he thought 
of the vulgarity of the affair. It offended 
his estheticism to think of himself in the 
role of a deceiver. There is nothing any 
man prides himself on more than the fact 
that he has never deceived an innocent 
girl. I have heard the worst old roues at 
the club plume themselves on this one vir- 
tue in their misspent lives. 


Of course he said to himself that it was 
fate. The girl had come to him, not he 


to her, and he was not to blame if her at-! 


tractions were of the kind that appealed to 
him where all other women had failed to 


please. Sometimes he thought of his wife 
and children, but though they lived in his 
house he was not with them. 


He shifted about from one thought to 
another: Should he or should he _ not? 
Should he be the villain in the melodrama 
who takes advantage of virtuous innocence, 
or should he be the noble hero who turns 
his back on temptation? He began to 
comprehend how Faust must have felt with 
Mephisto egging him on. Only Jennie was 
not Marguerite. She was too conscious of 
the influence she exerted, and in fancy was 
already queening it over the other girls in 
the office as the wife of their employer. 


Into the drama came the death angel, 
quickly, suddenly, and roused Dacre from 
his visions. Two of his children were car- 
ried off by diphtheria. Their deaths seem- 
ed to draw the husband and wife, the be- 
reaved parents, closer together in the 
friendship that years had formed, the sym- 
pathy of a common sorrow. In a breath 


| were swept away the cobwebs of Dacre’s 
that he scarcely knew how it had hap-| 


fancy for Jennie Norris. 


It was hard for the girl in her limited 
understanding. Though she could not know 
it, for Dacre dissimulated his change of 
heart, he hated the sight of her when he 
saw her waiting for his dictation the morn- 
ing he returned to work after his children’s 
funeral. She wished to express her sym- 
pathy. She placed her hand on his arm, 
but he shook it off. Where he had once 
felt a thrill going through him at her 
touch there was now only a cold shudder 
of dislike. Yet he could not turn her off. 


oe 


“She Wished to Express Her Sympathy.” 


He must continue to employ her as his sec- 
retary, but her blunders had become intol- 
erable to him now that he no _ longer 
glossed them over with the tenderness of 
regard. She tried in many ways to show 
that she was willing to please Dacre. And 
every day her presence became more dis- 


(Continued on Page 26.) 
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prosaic presentation of plain facts, it 

happened so long ago that the brief 
chronicle might well begin with the time- 
honored formula—‘Once upon a time.” 

It was in that remote period when free 
public libraries were few and very far be- 
tween, and still looked upon as a somewhat 
daring Socialistic experiment, and branch 
libraries were not even a dream. Away 
out on the edge of things a small library 
had somehow been got together. It con- 
tained only a handful of books and the fees 
barely sufficed for the payment of absolute- 
ly necessary expenses and the purchase of 
a few magazines. The outlook for its main- 
tenance was decidedly doubtful, for 

“Everybody Had Read Everything” 
and there were no funds with which to pur- 
chase new books, so there was serious dan- 
ger that even fees would soon cease to be 
paid. 

There were, however, a sufficient number 
of energetic and interested ones who deter- 
mined to evolve some plan by which money 
for the benefit of the infant institution 
could be raised, though that in itself was 
something of a problem. The people of the 
immediate neighborhood were mostly arti- 
gans and small-salaried folks who found the 
usual calls on their purses for charity 
bazaars, lectures, concerts and church en- 
tertainments as much as they could meet, 
and it was decided that any new scheme 
which could tempt them to expenditure 
would need to be of extraordinary drawing 
power. 


T ovese this is no fairy tale, but a 


One After the Other 
projects were brought forward and aban- 


doned. The church had just closed a 
bazaar. The Sunday school had held a 
picnic. A dramatic entertainment would 


involve delay, to say nothing of the inevit- 
able heart-burning jealousies, always follow- 
ing amateur theatricals. Lectures, 
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How a Library Grew 


By SARAH CONNELL 


certs, and magic lantern exhibitions all in- 
volved heavy expenses in the way of salar- 
ies to the entertainers, and the experienced 
ones shook their heads in dismay, for it is 
a sad truth that net gains grow small by 
|degrees and beautifully less when the in- 
evitable stream of bills has been met. 

In «hose good old times there were no 
cheap editions of good books, old or new. 
An admittance fee of more than fifty cents 
would have been prohibitive in the circum- 
stances, and the very small amount over 
and above, divided by three, became almost 
a vanishing point, for it would have taken 
the proceeds of three admissions to pur- 
chase one book. 

One may believe the fog began to look 
impenetrable, but it is always darkest just 
before the dawn. While older heads had 
been contemplating the conventional side 
and growing more dizzy and bewildered at 
each revolution of dance? concert? dra- 
matic performance? lecture? magic lantern 
exhibition? dinner? one of the younger 
members brushed the board clean. 


“If We Want Books,” 


said she, “let us go straight after books. 
Let us discard all these worn-out and over- 
done schemes and get at the root of the 
matter.” 

Briefly she outlined a plan which was as 
simple as it was effective. Instead of an 
elaborate entertainment to coax people to 
attend against their real desire, she sug- 
gested a simple neighborhood “good time” 
that no one would want to stay away from. 
The school had just closed for the summer 


| holidays and there were the boys and girls 


who had “spoke pieces on the last day” 
who would be delighted by an invitation to 
repeat their triumphs, ‘and, of course, the 
fathers and mothers would be equally 
pleased. There were the usual number of 


con- | 


young folks with pleasant, if untrained, 
voices, and sufficient musical education to 


execute the popular favorites acceptably to 
an uncritical audience, so why not utilize 
the home talent, just as every country town 
does as a matter of course. As to the ad- 
mission fee— 


Make It One Book, 


Anything in good condition, and suitable for 
general circulation. There would be abso- 
lutely no expense, since every one was at 
liberty to urge any one else to attend; 
no tickets to print, advertisements to in- 
sert, and, best of all, no soliciting or ped- 
dling to be done. 

The Book Social, for which there was need- 
ed no rehearsal, came off inside of a fort- 
night, and the small hall in which it was held 
was crowded to the door. Two well-to-do 
families contributed whole sets of new 
books. Many others brought new volumes, 
but the majority were second-hand. Chief 
amongst the treasures were some files of 
magazines—a greater seize then than now, 
for in those benighted times magazines were 
neither so cheap nor so plentiful as now. 

Many who could do no better contributed 
old school books, which became _ popular 
juveniles. After the formal program was 
completed the young folks volunteered to 
furnish music for their own dancing, and in 
the meantime stock was taken, with the re- 
sult that before the little affair broke up 
announcement was made of an addition of 


Over Three Hundred Volumes 


to the library catalogue. Later on, when a 
free municipal library was established, and 
a branch opened in that district, the books 
of the original neighborhood library were 
donated to the branch and are still on its 
shelves, at the end of nearly thirty years. 

As to the expense of the entertainment, 
the use of the hall was donated for the 
night and the only outlay was a few dollars 
for the gas burned—and every one did have 
such an informal good time. 


ee 


A DREARY DAY. 
(Photographic Study by F. C. Baker.) 
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A Dissertation on Children and Parents 


UDGE JEREMIAH NETTERER of Bel- | 


lingham, Wash., has added his voice 
to the chorus. He says: “I hope to 
see the day when the law will require the 
prospective bride and groom who are pre- 
paring to be married to present a certificate 
of proficiency in child-raising before the 
ceremony may be performed.” The good 
man has an apparent faith in the efficacy 
of certification, though the skeptical looker- 
on might question who are to be the guar- 
antors, and how they themselves are to be 
guaranteed. Proficiency is to be acquired 
only through experience, and it is a grand- 
motherly axiom that every family spoils 
two children in experiment before learning 
how to rear the rest. There is nothing so 
simple as the formulation of theories ab- 
solutely perfect in every respect but one— 
that they are all liable to failure when ap- 
plied to particular cases. 
Many a mother who has taught her first 


infant to cry by schedule discovers that | 
Baby No. 2 will either omit that lung-de- 
veloping process or squall promiscuously, 
without reference to times and seasons. 
Many a Theoretic Perfectionist 
who has laid down law to all her friends 
and acquaintances and rendered herseif per- | 
gona non grata in the houses of her rela- | 
tives, abdicates entirely when her own little 
tyrant appears upon the scene. No doubt 
that precious pair, the Newlyweds, could 
have managed the certification rather than 
part forever at the doors of paradise. If 
Precious were the offspring of their flat- | 
mates they would be as ready with remedies 
as the rest of us are in their own case, for 
it is a singular anomaly that the ill-trained, | 
neglected, vicious children invariably live 
across the street, downstairs or next door, 
where their evil example corrupts the angel- 
ic tempers of our own. 
While These Various Reformers 
are busily engaged in formulating schemes 
for the betterment of the race and denounc- 
ing the immature marriages which prevent 
the acquirement of scientific training and 
mature judgment, they lose sight of one 
very important fact, namely, that it is only 
the young and the comparatively young who. 
are capable of bearing children at all, and | 
if they are to spend the years between 
twenty and forty-five in learning just how 
to bathe, nurse, dress and train the baby | 
they are very apt to be brought toa realiza-| 
tion that there is not going to be any baby | 
and that they have spent all their lives in| 
acquiring useless information. | 
It is one of the most amusing phases of | 
this glorification of The Child that the | 
mothers’ clubs, child study clubs and all| 
their variations and contingents are com: | 
posed for the most part of childless wives | 
and maiden aunts. Their experience, such 
as it is, has been gained chiefly through 
coddling of cats and canines, and baby is but | 
another variation of the species to be taught 


By JANET VALENTINE 


cunning little tricks and put out of sight 
when it becomes obstreperous. Judge Net- 
terer is, in all likelihood, 

The Usual Type of Man 


who, having been placed in a position where 
his word carries some weight, imagines that 
his every utterance is of the same impor- 
tance as “Thus saith the Lord.” It probably 
never occurs to him that a child commanded 
to be still will keep right on thinking when 
it may not speak, and if banished from his 
presence it is not, like the house dog, con- 
tent to slink into its kennel or doze on the 
door mat, but will seek and find occupation 
for itself whether good or bad. 

A committee authorized to issue certifi- 
cates to prospective parents would need to 
be most carefully composed. 

It is not a case for taking chances and 
trusting to luck, but where shall we look for 


competence? At first thought the church 
presents itself, but the children of preachers 
are a parable the world over. 


Teachers? The offspring of teachers are 
frequently as ill-trained and neglected as 
those of the tenement districts. 

Lawyers and politicians presumed to be 
learned in precept? They average no better 
than those of artisans and laborers. 

Wealth and social position? Least said 
there, soonest mended. 

Charity and benevolent workers? It is only 
a few years ago that the son of one of the 
best known lecturers in the Hast was elec- 
trocuted for the murder of his young and 
secretly wedded wife of whom he had grown 
tired. 

Authors, artists, musicians? The records 
of the divorce courts and the eternal squab- 
ples over alimony and family allowances 


THE FIRST LESSON. 
(Photographic Study by Mrs. Jeanne E. Bennett.) 
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make it evident enough that money, not the 
rearing of the family, is the main considera- 
tion. In brief, 

Where Shall We Turn to Discover 


any class or considerable body of either men 


or women who can show a record so ir-| 


reproachable as to authorize them to set up 
a dictatorship over the rest? 

The black sheep of a white flock is likely 
to prove in the long run a more desirable 
progenitor than the apparently milk-white 
lamb of a black band. The race is not run 
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till the finish, and there is nothing proved 
until all the evidence has been examined. 


Many a Beautiful Scientific Deduction 


has had to be abandoned because later dis- 


coveries have negatived the hypothesis on 
| which it was founded. Dr. O. W. Holmes 
|said nature was fond of distributing prize 


| : 
boxes and parents were as apt to be mis- 


|taken in their estimates of their children 
as entire strangers were. Thus far in my| 


observations on the successful rearing of | 


———] 


IN THE HOLLYHOCK GARDEN. 
(Photographic Studies by William S. Rice.) 
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families there seems to be nothing certain 
but uncertainty. The scientifically pre-natal- 
ized infants whose every kick and struggle 
has been thought out in advance by careful 
parents, do not seem to make much more 
of a success in the pursuit of life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness than do the 
happy-go-lucky little mortals who take rough 
and tumble chances and begin to earn their 


living before their more pampered contem- 


poraries have had their first tumble out of 
bed. 


SHASTA DAISIES, 
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WOMAN IN HER BOUDOIR 


By MRS. NETTIE HARRISON 


“America’s Beauty Doctor” 


In this department Mrs. Harrison will answer questions of women who desire to know what to do to 
overcome defects of complexion, and other secrets of the boudoir. Those desiring the names of the prep- 
arations, the cremes, liquids, shampoos, etc., must enclose a stamped envelope for reply, as no particular 
make of toilet preparation can be mentioned in the published replies to queries. The object of the depart- 
ment is to impart knowledge to women seeking to overcome defects of complexion, etc., and to benefit their 
health by simple methods that every woman should know, and can easily follow. 


* ber have women gone so seriously Massage Treatment For the Face strokes should be gentle and firm enough to 
in for improving their looks as now. | is an excellent remedy for keeping the flesh |excite a healthy developement of the tis- 
Twenty years ago the popular idea of em- | firm, fresh and young. Massage keeps the | ues, but not so heavy as to irritate the skin. 
bellishing the face was dabbing on a spot of | hlood in circulation; preserving the tissues |TeX2 minutes should be the limit of each 
rouge—very inartistically, too—and cover-|from becoming dry, wasted and inactive.|treatment. During the operation as much 
ing that with a palpable whitewash. The |[f years of neglect have caused wrinkles to | Creme should be applied, in small quantities, 
eyebrows were penciled in a manner that|pecome deep-seated and the effect is not |S the skin tissues will absorb. Absorption 
suggested burnt-match work. When the perceptible immediately, time and persis-|i8 the vital principle in the development of 
hair was lightened, it was of a canary hue tence will surely conquer. In this way |the skin tissues; if the skin is capable of 
that everybody knew could not be otherwise | defy “Time’s cruel fingers,” and at forty-two |#bsorbing a great quantity of the creme, a 
than false. The “made-up” woman was, in | one ought not to look over twenty-five. rapid and healthy development will ensue. 
short, a fright—and she deserved to be. To massage the face, follow carefully This reminds me that the German Em- 
But what a change a few years have |these directions: press, justly famed for her beautiful shoul- 
made. One sees few ugly women nowadays, Cleanse the hands, face and neck with | ders, gives the credit to a certain spermaceti 
that is, not among the wealthy classes. |tepid water and a good soap; rinse thor-|80ap. The preparation used by her has a 
Women who years ago would have thought oughly and dry with a soft towel. Brush |4eliciously refreshing odor, relaxes the tiny 
taking pride in their personal appearance {the hair up from the face and neck and hold |™uscles, and at the same time acts as a 
meant that they were committing that card-|9}) stray locks in place by pinning a towel | tonic upon the tender cuticle of the face and 
inal sin, vanity, now consult the beauty doc-| securely around the head. Sit before a|neck. The Empress powders freely with 
tor just as they would any physician in case | mirror upon which a strong light falls and | Poudre de riz, a fashion her august consort is 
of illness or a dentist when a tooth needs examine carefully all wrinkles, hollows and | Said not to object to, although his strictures 
attention. A bad complexion is now consid-|}jemishes which are to be eradicated. Now, |Upon dyed hair compel her to refrain from 
ered a crime against nature; if art can im- |moisten the fingers of both hands with the |@ttempting to darken her prematurely white 
prove the skin, the sensible woman goes to | creme; place together on the brow and draw |COiffure by artificial means. 
work to follow the rules by which she may | backward to the temples. From a similar The Most Talked of Queen in Europe, 
get a good complexion. If her hair is thin | position, a little lower over the nose, draw |Her Majesty of Holland, possesses one of 
and falling out, she no longer sits down and |the fingers with a semi-circular movement, | the loveliest and most delicate complexions 
cries about it; she finds a remedy. If her | ypward to the roots of the hair and back to |in Europe. This she attributes not so much 
neck is scrawny, she learns what to do to|the temples. Repeat several times. to “make-up” as to simple diet and open-air 
round it into perfection. If her elbows are To make the tissues firm under the eyes, | life. At the same time she makes a daily 
red and unsightly in abbreviated sleeves, she | qraw-muscles firmly back to the ears. For | Practice of using in her bath a pint of the 
does not cover them up with long sleeves, | the lower part of the face, place the fingers | finest essence of cologne, the purity of 
but finds something to make the elbow joints | partly above and partly below the lips, with | Which Queen Wilhelmina tests herself over 
white and attractive. The fat woman goes the game movement draw the flesh back- |the lamp upon which her morning chocolate 
to work to make herself slender; the thin| ward, thus smoothing out the heavy lines | has been prepared. She is a great believer, 
one learns what is necessary to give her|gpout the mouth. too, in the merits of glycerine and rose- 
figure roundness. The “new wife for old” | =a Misclasnonithetohesie water, with which she treats not only her 
exists in numbers outside of the book-covers | may be gently kneaded, pinched and mas- face, but also her arms and shoulders. 
that have lately given her fame. |saged with a narrow, circular movement; Carmen Sylva, Queen of Roumanta, places 
In “The Morals of Marcus Ordeyne,” the this treatment gives a youthful roundness great faith in a special daily bath prepared 
novel from which the vivacious little com- lto the sunken contour of the cheeks. To by herself. Into the water she introduces 
edy which we lately saw here was drama- round out the ball of the eye and remove an extract made from forest herbs, which 
tized, great stress is laid by ame author on | heavy flesh over the eye, massage’ with gen- she says is the best tonic for the skin she 
the satiny perune of the heroine’s skin, and ‘tle pressure of the finger tips, continuing has yet discovered, and, judging by the 
the natural perfume of her youthful body. |stroke with rotary movement to the roots beautiful coniplexion whieh she, in spite of 
It may not pS given to every ee to of the hair; this latter movement for the her Bixty-6ix years, still retains, her praise 
possess a skin like the fascinating Car- eradication and prevention of crow’s feet. of the merits of this extract seems in no 
lotta’s, but she may at least make an effort If there is a tendency to a double chin, press way exaggerated. a) : 
to obtain one. A good complexion is the flesh backwards with a firm, even a To use a common beomadiom,, which 
nevertheless suits this case as it suited the 


A T no other period that I can remem-;improving the San Francisco woman’s skin. {kneading and soft circular massage. All 


One of the First Requisites heavy stroke. (The gentle stroke devel- 3 EN : ; 
to facial beauty. Deep expression lines can ops; the heavy stroke destroys the tissue.) uaa a PSB CODY, 
be controlled to some extent by the mind.|The neck, shoulders and arms may be The Crowning Glory of Woman 


Wrinkles are caused by the dry contractile | rounded by a soft, gentle pressure of the fin- |i8 her hair. Grace of figure, beauty of com- 
character of the skin. This condition is im-|ger tips along the natural curves; hollows |Plexion and features may be as naught if 
mediately relieved by a certain creme which |in the neck and arms are treated in the |20t crowned with a luxuriant growth of hair. 
has done more than a small share toward|same manner as those of the cheeks, by (Continued on Page 24.) 
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Random 
| Thoughts 


By 
GRACE BOSWELL ELLIFRITZ 


If a woman is satisfied with her wardrobe her domestic philosophy can be perfect. 
* * * * %* * 


To understand others, richly, is not a matter of wisdom, but an intuition of love. 
* * 1% %* * % 


A woman’s sympathy is always emotional; a man’s, always judicial. 


* * % 
How much easier it is to lose a principle than a prejudice! 
tk * * * * * 
An unmarried man is an untested man. 
* * * a * * 


A man may spend a lifetime quarreling with his own heart, whereas a woman can never believe her heart might be in the 


wrong. 
* * 


Men have passionate bodies; women, passionate souls. 
x * * * * 
If a woman becomes serious, invariably she is thought depressed or morbid. 
* % * * * * 
A woman need not be evil to destroy a man’s career. A good woman can make a home intolerable by tempers, stupidity, or 
her ways. 


The mind, in the long run, always feeds upon the heart. 
If there was no such thing as marriage some good man’s instinct would invent it. 
* * 
Marriages are in the mind or nowhere. Half the marriages are none at all. 
1K 

When our gods descend to our level, it is in our human nature to receive them with disdain. 
* * * 

Better never to feel at all than to assume what is not felt. 

A ‘ . * 

Experiences in this life mean many losses and few gains, but to profit by any experience both should be remembered, for is not 


every such loss a gain? 
* * * * * 


A vain woman never realizes her need of an oculist when in front of her mirror. 
* a 
To live down the past is continually to remember it. To overcome the past and begin anew, one must put that past into some 
dark inner recess, where not only the world but one’s self cannot see. 
* 
One should always have two pairs of glasses: smoked ones, with which to view ourselves, rose-colored ones with which to view 


others. 
% * * 


The best standard to have for ourselves is the standard we set for others. 
* cd oo * 
We scatter our forces so with others it is only in solitude the great things are planned and done. 
co * " 
Though we may not love our neighbors as ourselves in the strictest sense of the commandment, we nevertheless like to appear 


well in their eyes. 
* * os * 


If one is willing to do another a favor one is sure to be accused of trying to put the other under obligations. 


| 
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The Flower of August 


there is abundant variety for choice, 

though no loyal Native Daughter will 
let her thoughts stray beyond the Esch- 
scholtzia, the State flower of California, the 
golden poppy of our hills and fields. In the 
language of flowers it signifies “Do not re- 
fuse me,” and with its brilliant blossoms, 
in all the varying shades of golden, yellow 
and orange, pale cream, and even _ pink, 
since our plant-wizard, Burbank, has given 
the flower the attention of his genius, the 
appeal is not in vain. The scarlet poppy, 
flaunting its brilliant red, signifies fantastic 
extravagance, the crimson, consolation, and 
the white, sleep. There are pink varieties, 
likewise, and both single and double flowers, 
while a bed of the silky Shirley poppies all 
in bloom is one of the most attractive 
sights of a garden. But, alas! There is 


P OPPIES are the flowers of August, and 


Nothing So Exhausting To the Soil, 
while the minute seeds scatter so far that 
to one who is both gardener and flower lover, 
the young seedlings which make their ap- 
pearance all over the enclosure in the fol- 
lowing season are apt to be regarded as 
pests. 

Poppies are cultivated in the Far Hast for 
the production of opium, and the high price 
which the drug commands is often made the 
basis of an argument for the cultivation of 
the opium poppy as furnishing a light but 
remunerative occupation for women and chil- 
dren. But the truth is that though the 
poppy, like many other plants of value, is 
easily grown, 


The Profit of Its Culture 


lies entirely in the fact that in the Orient 
labor is so cheap as to be hardly counted a 
factor. When adult men and women can 
be hired for a long day’s work for a few 
cents the slow process of procuring the 
juice is practicable, but in the United States, 
where even a young child must be paid as 
much in a day as a native would expect for 
a week’s service, it becomes at once obvious 
that the domestic cultivation of the opium 
poppy is not likely to become popular. We 
shall content ourselves with the brilliant 
blossoms solely as ornaments, and leave the 
seed pods for the children to convert into 
pepper shakers and tea pots—if the children 
of this enlightened age are not, indeed, too 
enlightened for such childish accomplish- 
ments. 

Though it is probable that the early 
Spanish explorers saw and admired our gol- 
den poppy, and certainly the padres of the 
Missions must have done so, 


It Was Not Until 1820 


that the first description of the flower was 
put into print. In 1815 Count Romanzoff, a 
Russian noble, fitted out an exploring ex- 
pedition under the command of Captain Otto 
Von Kotzebue, with a view to discovering 
the northwest passage. Adelbert Von Cham- 
isso was the botanist of the expedition, John 


By SARAH CONNELL 


Frederick Eschscholtz its naturalist, and 
Choris the artist. 

After exploring the shores of Alaska 
Kotzebue came down the coast and entered 
the bay of San Francisco. Chamisso and 
Eschscholtz spent a month in visiting the 
country between Bodega and Monterey, 
while Choris painted the Indians and other 
objects new to European eyes. They se- 
cured specimens of various plants, amongst 
them the Eschscholztia, and though it is 
probable that Rezanoff, who was also some- 
thing of a botanist, may have likewise se- 
cured specimens as early as 1806, owing to 
the imperfect facilities with which he was 
provided, he failed to preserve for transpor- 
tation. 

There are ten well defined species of the 
flower independent of the artificial varia- 
tions, and almost aS many names. 

The Title Eschscholtzia 

was given by Chamisso in honor of his fel- 
low-explorer, the naturalist of the Kotzebue 
expedition. Chryseis was a later name giv- 
en by Dr. Lindsay, and Omonoia pleased the 
fancy of later botanists. Calce de _ oro 
(Chalice of Gold) contracted by the bar- 
barian to Calcedora, was one of the Spanish 
names of the flower, and Copa de Oro (Cup 
of Gold) another. La Amapola, meaning 
simply the poppy, was another of its desig- 
nations, while Dormidera, the sleeper, refers 
to the habit of the flower to close up at 
night, and there were, likewise, Torosa and 
Amaflores. 

The pioneers bestowed a variety of ob- 
vious titles on the striking flower, and the 
Indians likewise, gave it a variety of names. 

There seem to be no 

Legends About the Eschscholtzia, 
though it may be only that Indians, habitual- 
ly reticent, have failed to respond to the im- 
portunities of the interviewer. 


There is, however, one amusing story of 
some early day Argonauts who made the 
voyage round the Horn in 1848. At San 
Francisco they disembarked and went for a 
walk amongst the sand hills, which then 
surrounded the little settlement on the 
shore of the bay. They climbed to a ridge 
overlooking the Mission Valley, which was 
all ablaze with poppies, and knowing noth- 
ing whatever of mines or mining, but carry- 
ing in their minds fairy tale visions of 
wealth galore, with a simultaneous shout of 
“Gold! Gold! Gold,’ they ran pell-mell to 
fill their hands and their pockets with what 
they imagined to be the pure bright metal. 


California Was the First State 


to adopt a flower as her own. In May, 
1890, the school children of New York voted 
the golden-rod as their State emblem, but the 
superintendent of public instruction, dissat- 
isfied with the small vote cast, called for 
another election in the following year, when 
the rose was selected, but meanwhile, Cali- 
fornia had chosen the Eschscholtzia as her 
own. There were other candidates for the 
honor, amongst them the wild azalea, the iris 
and the manzanita, but when Mrs. Lucy 
McCann spoke for the Eschscholtzia as the 
most typical of all California flowers and one 
more universally associated with all parts 
of the State than any other, the endorsement 
was unanimous, and even outside the Fruit 
Growers’ Convention, at which the subject 
was discussed, there was universal satisfac- 
tion. The Eschscholtzia readily lends itself 
to artistic treatment. Wall papers of 
Eschscholtzia design are most attractive. 
As decorations in color for porcelain and 
pottery, it leaves nothing to be desired. 
The graceful plant and blossom, as well as 
the coloring are adaptable in metal work, 


(Continued on Page 31.) 


A BIT OF CALIFORNIA SCENERY, 


———————==E= 
ee ee 


OT a shred of excuse is there for a 
N woman to be ill dressed at this sea- 
son of the year in San Francisco. 

Never was there such opportunity to re- 


plenish one’s wardrobe at slight cost. Very 
smart tailor suits are selling for the mere 


cost of material, and three-piece suits, lin- | 


gerie gowns, evening frocks and summer 
suits are all within reach of the most mod- 
erately supplied purse. Walking down 
Market street one sees the “Greatly Re- 
duced” placard attached to suit after suit, 
and opera wraps, motor coats and newmar- 
kets are included in the reductions. Yet in 
the street, on the promenade, how few well 
dressed women one sees. 


The California girl and her elder sister, 
with their adult female relatives, cannot lay 
the imperfection of their attire on the ab- 
sence of “figure.” Most women of the 
wooly west are naturally endowed with 
“figures,” and their carriage is merely a 
matter of study and practice. They can 
“carry off” a gown all right, but somehow 
they seem to miss it somewhere. Even in 
the highest walks of our society, there are 


Few Really Well-Dressed Women. 


I do not know why. They have the means | 


to dress well, to buy the most becoming | 
materials, and consult the best tailors and | 
modistes. Their figures are fine for the | 
most part. If any one can tell me what the | 
reason is that the smart women of Califor- | 
nia lack that “je ne sais quoi’ that is an | 
integral of the equipment of the Eastern 
woman’s get up, I should like to be enlight- | 
ened. I am not a “knocker,” as you say, 
here, but in all my experience with women 


and their clothes, I am unable to solve this 
| 


CALIFORNIA 


}in circumference, while the straw used in its 


|together the hat cost $600 and it was 


| Similar hats are worn daily in Paris. 
|cost about $50 each and attract little atten- 


|No parasols will be needed at the seaside 


| 


| 
| 


| The Huge Hat, 

far from being ousted from favor, seems to 

| increase in size. One of our London friends 
told me that a hat worn by Miss Madge 

Temple, the popular musical comedy artiste, | 

a short time ago at the Coliseum, was 14 feet 


manufacture would, if unwound, measure 
five and three-quarter miles. It was trim- 
med with fifteen ostrich feathers, measuring | 
two yards each in length, apart from three 
complete rolls of beautiful pink muslin, | 
each of which contained eighty yards. Al- 


Insured For That Amount, 
They 


tion. They are growing in size every day. 


or springs this year if San Francisco women 


puzzle of the San Francisco woman—why 
she lacks “l’air.” 

I advise every woman who desires to lay | 
in a supply of essentials to her wardrobe | 
to attend the Summer Sales now on at all 
the stores and to buy with taste and dis- 
crimination. Apart from any question of 
what is becoming, there are always certain 
things which it is a pleasure to buy, because 
there is every reason to expect we shall 
make good use of them—wear them fairly 
out, in fact. The “every day” hat, the plain 
coat and skirt, the simple shirtwaist may 
not be very interesting in themselves, but 
they are among the things you are sure to} 
wear, and so are worth your consideration. | 
Then there are the clothes you don’t wear 
merely for want of opportunity. Many a 
bride leading a quiet country life looks with 


|trimming the price goes up. | 


follow the fashion of their French sisters. 
Seven-feet hats will provide all the shade 
necessary. Milliners tell me their smart 
customers will look at nothing small, and 
do not mind paying as much as $100 for 
one of these huge creations. 

The price of the hats cannot be said to be 


tS 


| ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

| Minnie L.: See diagram 6 for a pretty 
|sleeve. If you drop in at Sylvain’s and 
|ask them to show you their new embroid- 
ered linen shirtwaists, I think you will be 
readily suited. Sylvain’s makes a specialty 
of lingerie and waists. Sleeves are now 
worn extremely tight, and a great many are 
still well over the wrists. Others are of 
| three-quarter length, tight, and finished very 
| plainly. But the smartest have a_ short, 
tight upper part, supplemented by a small 
|}and compact undersleeve of lace, net or 
|muslin. Ordinary lining is omitted from the 
muslin, or coarse net is employed as a 
foundation. 

| Mrs. Jones, Seattle: I think your sample 
|of tweed would be well used in a tourist 
| suit, with belted jacket, especially since 
you say you intend going to the mountains 
in the autumn on a hunting trip. Tweed is 


| splendidly adapted for rough trips, such as 


you say yours is to be. Khaki is fully as 
serviceable, however, and less expensive. 

Mrs. M. M.: Your four-year-old daughter 
would look well in one of those new mandar- 
in frocks. I saw one made of blue gingham. 
The upper garment was cut like a kimono, 
with sleeves under the arm, and trimmed 
around the bottom—the sleeves and square 
neck—with fancy finishing braid an inch 
and a half wide. The little skirt was kilted, 
and there were bloomers to match. 


Patterns for Women and Children. 


Fashions, the California Woman’s Jour- 
nal now adds a department of paper 
patterns, which will be furnished our read- 
ers at the price of 10 cents, and will be 
mailed directly on receipt of the order. 
Patterns ordered by our subscribers will be 


r addition to Madame H’s articles on 


(Continued on Page 22.) 


The Journal’s Shopping Department. 


For the convenience of women out 


exorbitant when one considers the amount of | 
material used. I saw a model the other day | 
priced at $45, which measured 5 feet, 5| 
inches in circumference. It was trimmed | 
with a wreath of mammoth white roses and 
a swirl of white tulle. Of course, when 
ospreys and ostrich plumage are used for | 


It may interest lady readers to learn that 
as many as seven hundred violets have} 
been used for decorating one of these hats, 
while another was sold a short time ago in 


regretful eyes on the dainty evening cloaks 
and gowns which she has no chance of | 
using. It is not a fault if you occasionally 
provide yourselves with clothes which, | 
after all, you do not require. Who can read | 
the future? Threfore, I repeat, attend the | 
Summer sales. 


|New York which bore four hundred sprigs | 


of clover. | 

High motor coats and Oxfords of ooze calf | 
and suede are great favorites with well- | 
dressed motor women. Nearly all standard | 


shades can be obtained, | 


of town, the California Woman’s 
Journal has opened a shopping depart- 
ment, Madame H. being its head. 
Madame H. will answer questions as 
to where and how to purchase, where 
any material can be matched, and 
what modes will be most suitable for 
the inquirer. She will send cata- 
logues and samples when desired. If 
the out-of-town lady desires Madame 
H. to make her purchases for her a 
small commission will be charged. In 
cases of questions only, and sending 
of catalogues or samples, no fee will 
be required. Address inquiries to 
Madame H., care California Woman’s 
Journal, Sheldon Bldg., First and 


Market streets, San Francisco. 


| 
/ 


| 
| 
| 
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Character Reading From Handwniting 


writes a hand full of interesting data. | 

It shows his_ self-confidence, his} 
poetic faculty, mounting imagination, pow- 
er with words, sharp satire, tender pathos, 
originality, sensuousness, authoritativeness | 
verging on despotism, love of beauty, of! 
color, of form—above all, strength and} 
power. The descent of the lines is elo- 
quent of despondency. There is the ca- 
pacity to suffer in silence, to stifle com-| 
plaint, to endure to the end. 

Georgia Washburn, the beloved principal 
of the Henry Durant School, who lately 
passed out of life, wrote a hand expressive 
of energy, authority, clear-headedness, ex- 
ecutive ability and artistic appreciation. 
Where her affections were engaged they 
were deep-rooted, appreciative and demon- 
strative. She showed originality and men- 
tal culture. 

Marie B.: A music lover, original, eccen- 
tric, warmly affectionate, generously dem- 
onstrative, restless, impatient, witty, at 
times despotic, fond of open air sports. The 
writing shows some depression of spirits, 
possibly a disappointment in love. 

Rose Kent: Dashing, fond of show; loves 
appreciation and the limelight. She shows 
affection, but little constancy or firmness. 
She is easily diverted from her purpose, 
can be flattered into anything or cajoled 
out. She shows extravagance, carelessness, 
artistic feeling, much buoyancy of disposi- 
tion, life, vivacity and “flirtatiousness.” 

Albert M. loves the good things of life, 
especially a good dinner. He can keep a 
secret, is affectionate, somewhat aggressive 
at first, but not for long. He is more ma- 
terial than spiritual in his tastes, and he 
lacks a light and delicate touch as a man 
of affairs. 

Alice Fraud lacks sincerity and is apt to 
be an egotistic trifler. She shows tenacity 
of purpose, a despotic desire to have her 
own way, great capacity for devoted affec- 
tion; is rather exacting, and could be very 
jealous under provocation. Mental ability, 
tenacity of purpose, excitability and orig- 
inality are noted in the specimen. 

Mrs. E. P., Oakland, is refined, earnest, 
painstaking, industrious, hopeful, observing, 
critical, showing good judgment. She is se- 
cretive and reserved rather than loquacious. 
She is tactful, tender and sympathetic, al- 
though self-contained, careful, cautious and 
rather set in her views. 

Margaret Martin: A woman of culture, 
refinement, and social standing, tenacious 
of her rank and privilege, rather persistent 
and not easily turned aside in the pursuit 
of a project. She is clear-headed, logical 
but reserved and secretive. She is very af- 
fectionate and when alone with her 
thoughts, demonstrative. She is an auto- 
crat in feeling, not apt to understand those 


I OUIS A. ROBERTSON, the poet, | 


By the GRAPHOLOGIST 


not in her set. She is observing, critical: 
and has a fine command of language. | 

E. S..—a man—is a visionary. He flies| 
the balloons of fancy and takes long flights 
in the aeroplane of his own imagination., 
He is ardent, affectionate, an impassioned 
wooer, can love tenderly but change easily 
from one love to another. He is inordinate- 
ly fond of display, is ambitious, hopeful, op- 
timistic. Alas, but he is a selfish fellow, 
terribly egotistic and apt to think of him-| 
self first. He is amiable and good-natured 
until aggravated, and then—take heed—¥| 
stand from under. 

E. L. Whitemore shows some mental re- | 
finement, unbalanced affection, inconstancy, 
want of firmness, lack of will power, per- 
sistence or patience. He starts out with | 
more energy than he carries to the end. 
He is careless and pays but slight attention 
to detail. He is apt to be tenacious of what 
he considers his rights and _ privileges. 
Some fluency of speech is noted, but much | 
carelessness in habits of thought. 

H. R. Branson is hopeful, ambitious, ener- 
getic, important, holds on to an idea or a 
purpose with much stubbornness. Is a good | 
talker, somewhat egotistic, likes to make a 
good impression and believes thoroughly in 
himself. 

Jos. R. Hardman shows love of display, 
of admiration and appreciation. He is ar- 
dent, affectionate, demonstrative, ambitious, 
restless, impatient, vivacious, a good talker, 
a hustler in business, not a laggard in any- 
thing. He can be easily influenced for all | 
there are signs of tenacity in the handwrit- | 
ing. As for self-esteem and egotism, they | 
are not wanting in J. R. H.’s make-up. | 

Mrs. Kate Johnson writes a beautiful | 
hand, like a clerk’s or an _  engrosser of | 
resolutions. The chirography shows love | 
of beauty, form and color, close adherence } 
to an ideal, but little, if any, originality. | 
There are signs of unrestrained affection, | 
generosity and extravagance. The self- | 
consciousness is strong. | 

Betty Jones shows dash, initiative, cour- | 
age, intrepidity, affection, generosity, gush, | 
demonstrativeness, extravagance, love of | 
nice things, great haste, careless disregard 
of trifles, love of power, desire to rule, 
despotism, tenacity of purpose and of opin- 
ion. She is a good conversationalist and 
has lots of friends. | 

Laura Louis shows mental ability and in- 
tellectual ability, vivacity, wit, repartee, 
satire, buoyancy, amiability, tenacity of 
opinion, even temper, capacity for affection, | 
a clear head and a just mind. She is al 
warm friend and a person of persistence 


and ability. 

L. B. W. is an observer, has fairly good 
judgment, is self-conscious, with a _ very 
good opinion of herself. Egotism, jealousy, 
secretiveness, eccentricity, a fair amount | 


of affection, much exaction and some inat- 
tention to detail appear. Tastes refined 
and elegant. 

Leah: Ardor, impatient aggressiveness, 
strong self-assertiveness, egotism, clear, cul- 
tivated mentality, marked reserve and se- 
eretiveness, restlessness, impatience, per- 
sistence; very little affection, generosity, 
sympathy or benevolence, a high sense of 
duty—all these are seen in the fragments 
of a postal submitted for analysis. 

Lily Dale: All readings on coupons must 
appear in the columns of the California 
Woman’s Journal. The writer is ambitious, 
self-conscious, rather enjoys having her own 
way, does not show care or caution, is apt 
to plunge headlong into a situation. Her 
own wishes are apt to be paramount. She 
shows gentleness, but not much tenderness, 
as the signs for demonstrative affection are 
lacking. She can be sharp and witty at 
times; needs to acquire a suave and bland 
style. 

Helen E. Bisbee is careful, neat, observ- 


ing, refined, cautious, economical, aspiring, 


gentle, tactful, rather set in her views, able 
to keep a secret, often restless, but never 
for long. She is not in robust health, but 
accomplishes much by steady application. 


Marie Hogan shows appreciation of what 
is good and beautiful, a desire to follow a 
good example. She lacks initiative, origin- 
ality, and aggressiveness. She can be easily 
influenced. She is bright, vivacious,  cul- 
tured, refined, and a lover of beauty. 

Rev. Geo. E. Burlingame, pastor of the 
First Baptist Church of San _ Francisco, 
writes a neat compact hand, expressive of 
clearness of thought, succinctness of ex- 
pression, no hesitancy in thought or word. 
He seems to have good staying powers, the 
courage of his convictions and a natural 
courtesy of manner that makes many 
friends. 


Thorward Solberg, the Registrar of Copy- 
rights at Washington, D.C., writes a hand full 
of evidence of his caution, care, exactness, 
mental culture, artistic appreciation and 
powers of observation. 

Robert Trevor, on the vaudeville circuit, 
is positive, aggressive, determined and pos- 
sesses a quick, alert mind, and physical 
energy. 

(Continued on Page 34.) 


GRAPHOLOGY COUPON. 


Good for one character reading in the 
California Woman’s Journal. Write in 
ink, on unruled paper, in unfeigned 
hand, at least five or six lines of spon- 
taneous handwriting for the best test. 
Readings given from signatures alone. 
Sign a name to the specimen and for- 
ward it with the coupon to the “Graph- 
ologist,” care California Woman’s Jour- 
nal, 228 Sheldon Building, San Francis- 
co.—State Sex. 


EAR out-of-town secretaries of the 

D women’s clubs, why do you not send 

me your reports, or letters anyway, 

on any subject you may consider of interest 
to women in this department. 

Clubwomen in town have been going away 
for the summer vacation but some have 
stayed behind, and these found matters to 
talk about that gave the newspapers good 
copy. For instance, because Mrs. Charlotte 
Perkins Gilman said in an address before the 
Portland (Ore.) Woman’s Club: “About one 
woman in twenty knows how to take care of 
her babies, and many women kill their in- 
fants by not knowing how to feed them; and 
immodest dress and giddy manners are now 
stocking America with an inferior people”; 
and because Professor Herbert L. Willett of 
the University of Chicago Divinity School, 
said: “The moral level of a nation can never 
rise higher than its womanhood; that social 
ambition causes extravagance, extravagance 
causes unscrupulousness, and the country 
altogether is just as in the wicked time of 
Amos, when women took bribes and encour- 
aged dishonesty in the men that they might 
live in luxury’—some local clubwomen were 
asked what they thought about 

These Sweeping Assertions, 
and Mrs. Josephine Martin, President Pacific 
Coast Women’s Press Association, said: 
“There is no doubt that the 


Learned Man of Chicago University 
is thoroughly cognizant of the facts which 
prompted his utterances concerning the 
moral and social tendencies of the women 
of our country. 

“And yet, this glorious land of ours is 
filled with legions of noble women whose am- 
bitions are founded on the same great prin- 
ciples which have marked true womanhood 
throughout the ages; busy, helpful women as 
tireless and silent as God’s angels. Like 
those holy folk, too, they are constantly and 
persistently working for the betterment of 
their homes, their families and the world— 
and they are quiet about it. It is because 
they are unpublished and unheralded, that 
the other more conspicuous minority of ‘so- 
cial climbers’ brings censure upon woman- 
hood in general. These startling meteors 
need not cause dismay, for the influence of 
our best women—whether it be the influence 
of the silent worker, or the forceful utter- 
ances of zealous women—is bound to extend 
a geometry of sunbeams overpowering lesser 
influences and eventually keeping our great 
American nation moral and sane.” 

Dr. Minora E. Kibbe, 
director of California Club, declared that 
social aspirations are due to mammon in- 
stead of to women. “Women are no doubt 
as open to graft as men, but the former have 
had less experience,” she said,” in civic du- 
ties than the latter. Women, however, are 


{as valuable in these lines as men. The love 
|of wealth has had a tremendous power in 
|shaping the destiny of the race. Women | 
have not been looked upon as members of | 
|the race, but have been viewed in their rela- 
|tion to the family first and always. This is 
| the transitional stage for women. In the} 
|past they have been considered as inferiors. 
| Mrs. Gilman is correct in many of her views. | 
What is needed is a mental ‘shake-up’ among 
the gentler sex. They should be given more 
civic duties to perform.” 

Then a clergyman remarked that San 
Francisco is 


A Pagan City, 


and then again clubwomen were asked for 
their opinions. 

Mrs. E. L. Baldwin, President of California 
Club, said: “San Francisco may not have as 
large a church-going population in propor- 
tion as have smaller communities, but no 
other city as large as San Francisco, in my 
opinion, has as many people interested in 
the welfare of its community. The ministers 
are thoroughly alive with the interest of the 
city. There are many people doing the work 
the church should do, even though they do 
not largely attend the church. We are more 
or less worshipers in this beautiful climate, 
but we are far from being pagans.” 


Mrs. A. L. Black, 


director of the educational department of the 
California Club, said: “The people with 
whom I come in contact are certainly not 
pagans. There is plenty of room for im- 
provement in a city of this kind, but I do 
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not think San Francisco is any worse than 
other large city, especially seaport cities.” 
Now, why not, my dear sisters of the 
clubs, investigate this matter at one of your 
meetings. It would make an_ interesting 
subject for debate. of 


* * * 


Here is another subject that should inter- 
est clubwomen: 

Attorney-General F. D. Jackson, of Kansas, 
has given it as his official opinion that a 
married woman does 
Not Have To Take the Name of her Husband 
unless she wishes, that a husband can take 


|the name of his wife if he sees fit. The 


opinion was given in a case where a woman 
who was a notary public married. She de- 
sired to know if she could still serve as 
notary public under the commission granted 
her in her maiden name. The attorney-gen- 
eral held that she could. The opinion fol- 
lows: “There is no statute on the subject. 
If this matter rests upon custom and the 
man has the right to change his name if he 
wishes to do so, I see no reason why the 
husband could not be known by one name 
and the wife by another. This would prob- 
ably bring on their heads the criticism of 
society, but I do not know of any rule of 
law that would be violated by such conduct.” 
* * * 


Suffrage Day at the Congress of Reforms 


held in Berkeley by the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, assembled all the promi- 
nent suffragists. Mrs. Sturtevant Peet 
made an address of welcome and introduced 


MISS SARAH LESSER. 
A Brilliant Young Pianiste Who Graduated Recently From the Notre Dame Conserva- 


tory of Music, San Jose. 


TF 
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the speakers, the first of whom was Mrs. 
Mary Simpson Sperry, who has recently re- 
turned from the national convention of Equal 
Suffragists at Seattle. Mrs. Sperry said that | 
the convention was of unusual interest and | 
that there appeared to be a growing impres-| 
sion that the most effectual procedure to- 
ward the attainment of the desired object 
was a national effort in an appeal to Con-| 
gress. “The granting of equal suffrage by 
Congress,” she said, “would enfranchise 
every woman in the United States and ren- 
der unnecessary further State and municipal | 
campaign of isolated bodies of suffragists.” | 
Mrs. Sperry further stated that the national | 
headquarters had been moved from Warren, 
O., to New York, where Mrs. O. P. H. Bel- 
mont has promised the rent of an entire floor 
in a centrally located building, and Mrs. | 
Clarence Mackay and Mrs. Henry Balliard | 
sufficient funds to meet expenses until such | 
time as the object of the organization should 
be attained. 
Mrs. Ellen C. Sargent, 

one of the honorary presidents of the Cali- 
fornia State Association, spoke of the need 
of women who desire the ballot making a 
study of the government that they may pro- 
ceed intelligently and convince the men 
whom it is necessary to meet, of their com- 
prehension of the subject. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Gerberding, 
representing the Woman’s League of Justice, 
gave a stirring address at the W. C. T. U. 
convention. “Of what avail,’’ Mrs. Gerberd- 
ing declared, “is it to rear a son in a pro- 
tected, well regulated home through the door 
of which he steps into a world where corrupt 
practices are condoned; where man is a 
selfish beast, disregardful of right or jus- 
tice; where everything, in fact, is in direct 
contradiction to the teaching of the home! 
This carefully reared son is apt to conclude 
that he must yield to conditions as he finds 
them or go down in the struggle. The temp- 
tation is too great for the average man. 
Carry the thought still further. It may be 
the fate of this son to be on trial for his 
honor or his life. In a country where juries 
can be bought as so much merchandise, what | 
chance has he for securing a fair trial? The 
fundamental principles of this government 
are at stake and it behooves every man and 
every woman to help the cause by allying 
himself or herself on the side of the right. 
A favorite argument is that graft must al- 
ways exist. So must burglary; so must} 
murder; but is that any reason why the guilt- | 
less should calmly stand by and see murder 
committed? While the League of Justice is 
non-political, its members must perforce be 
actively interested in politics. It is essential 
that honest, upright men be elected to) 


office.” } 
* * a | 


Mrs. Frances Squire Potter has given up} 
her position in the University of Minneapolis, | 
to become recording secretary of the Na-| 
tional Woman’s Suffrage Association. 

* * * | 

At the Woman’s Day session of the 
Chautauqua Convention at Pacific Grove, | 
Mrs. J: B. Hume, president of the State Fed-| 
eration of Women’s Clubs, spoke of the work 
of the federation and the assistance derived: 


from its committees by the federated clubs 
in the matter of suggested work, saying that 
all suggestions proceeding from the federa- | 
tion followed as far as possible those pre- | 
viously made by the General Federation. The 
concerted effort secured by this procedure | 
she pointed out as the means of definite and 
practical results. 


* * * 


This claims to be a new story about | 
Gertrude Atherton. It relates how Mrs. 
Atherton went into a local book-store to} 
look for a volume she desired. The sales-| 
woman took stock of the lady’s features, | 
and recognizing the celebrated authoress, 
decided to make a ten-strike. With ap- | 
parent unrecognition, however, she ap- | 
proached the prospective buyer, a copy of 
“Ancestors” in her hand. 


IN A DUTCH 


“This is the most called-for book we 
have,” she said, pleasantly. 

“Ig it?” indifferently responded Mrs. Ath- 
erton, “what is it?” 

“Tt is ‘Ancestors,’ ”’ said the girl, still with 
apparent lack of knowledge of the one she 
addressed. “A splendid book—have you 
read it?” 

She expected a blushing smile of pleasure 
from the book’s author, but Mrs. Atherton 
is far from lacking astuteness and mother- 
wit. She smiled, it is true, so runs the 
tale, but not with gratified vanity. 

“Do you mean to tell me, my dear,” she 
asked, “that you have not seen my picture 
in the papers with sufficient frequency to 
recognize me?” 

Then it was the saleswomen who blushed. 


KITCHEN. 


(Photographic Study by James E. Taggart.) 


By FLORENCE ROBERTS 
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The Art of Encouragement. 


(An Address delivered before Philomath Club of San Francisco) 


IRST I want to say how pleased I 
am to be able to have this little talk 
with you good _ people. I really 


% 


ought to say with my good people, as I feel 
nearer and dearer to the Jewish race, than 
to the Gentile, for the magnificent and won- 
derful man it was my great good fortune. to 
have for a husband, was, as you all know, a 


Jewish gentleman. Twenty years spent by 
his dear side, and with his people, make me, 


if not by birth, by love and association, al- | 


most one of your race. Everything I have 
in the world came to me from him, and 
through him; he discovered me, he married 
me, he taught me, he helped me; but the 
greatest thing he ever gave was years and 
years of encouragement. He was a man 
who never knew failure and would never 
allow me to know it. So in all I have under- 
taken, I have never failed; and in my talk 
with you today I do not want to fail, that is, 
I do not want to fail to make you under- 
stand what I would like to accomplish— 
what my greatest desire in life is. 


say one little encouraging word, of any 
good thing they had done. 
The Star and the Novice 

Once when I was seventeen, I was a very 
small member of a company that supported 
a well known star—a very brilliant actress. 
I had a wee bit of a part, but I had one 
good speech which I read and acted well 
enough to receive a fine round of applause 
at my exit. One night I received a partic- 
ularly fine round as I left the stage. My star 
was standing right there—and I said in my 
poor youthful ignorance, “Isn’t that fine— 
that applause?” 

She looked at me and in a very unkind 
tone, replied, “Yes, but you have much to 
learn.” 

Shortly after that I left her company, 
without receiving one word of encourage- 
ment from her who had stood at the head of 


It has to do with art, of course, but it is | 


not always recognized as an art. It is some- 
thing a great many people, standing at the 
head of different artistic professions, do not 
always consider; but it is to me the one 
all necessary thing to develop each and 
every branch of art. It is “the art of en- 
couragement,” and it is the necessity of that 
art I want to make felt here today, and al- 
ways. So much has been done for me in 
that line, not only by my late husband, but 
by the press and public of San Francisco. 


For without the years and years of encour- | 


agement of you dear people, I know I should 
never have arrived at a position where I 


would—well, where I would have been asked 


here today, for instance. 

So you see what encouragement means. 
It is the most tremendous help in the world. 
It can do far more than money can do; it 
can give happiness. You know happiness is 
much like perfume; one cannot pour it on 
others without getting a few drops one’s 
self. . 

Now do we who stand at the head of dif- 
ferent professions give the 
amount of encouragement? For it should 
be given lavishly. I am afraid we don’t. 

Perhaps we are too busy. 

I know of teachers of different arts who 
teach and teach and teach pupils, but who 
never encourage them, and then will say, 
if the pupil happens to make a failure, he 
or she “had no talent,” where just a bit of 
encouragement would have developed the 
talent quicker than hours upon hours of 
grind. 


necessary | 


it, and without having learned anything. 
Now, can perfection in anything be gained 
that way? I feel sure there is much talent, 
talent for every known art, lying dormant 
for the want of someone to encourage it. 
Not to develop it, but to encourage it to de- 
velop itself. So I think we ought to have 
the art of encouragement taught, along with 
the art of painting, singing, acting, writing, 
ete. 
The Girl and The Stage. 

We have read much in the papers of late 
about Mary Anderson not encouraging girls 
to adopt the stage. I cannot see her just 
reason for this. Perhaps she has never 
given a reason. Had she herself been a 
failure, we could have understood her atti- 
tude, but she was one of the great actresses 
of the times. 
has for great talent. 
the stage is, to develop talent. 


She knows the school 
Therefore 


I can only feel that with all her artistic | 


gifts, she is lacking in the art of encourage- 
ment. 
How Kitty Hayes Found New York. 

Personally, I have done much to encour- 
age others and I have always been repaid. 
Some nine years ago, when I first produced 
“Sapho” in this city, a little girl named 
| Kitty Hayes, about sixteen years old, danced 
a Spanish dance for me. She was a natural 
| born dancer. She was very young and of 
| poor parentage, but I saw the talent—I saw 
‘future, and oh, how I did encourage her! A 
|New York manager was in town at the time, 
with a “Florodora” company. He saw her 
| dance and he told her he would give her a 
| position in New York, if she would come to 
| New York. Had he told her to go to 
| Heaven, and he would give her a position 


I have heard timid young people ask | there, it would not have seemed more im- 


after a debut, “How did I do?” and I have | possible to her than to go to New York. 
heard their teachers and their elders tell |She knew it was three thousand miles there, 
them what they didn’t do—tell them their |and she thought it took many dollars to get 
faults first, never thinking it necessary to | there, so she came to me. I asked if she 


She knows the need the stage | 
and she draws a salary of one thousand 


wanted to go, if her people would let her go? 
She said “Yes,” and asked me if I thought 
she could dance well enough to dance in 
New York. I said “Yes,” and that she would 
and must dance better every night she went 
on the stage. So I bought her a ticket to 
New York, I bought her a sleeper, and I said 
go. She was to leave the following Satur- 


|day, and that night the child danced as she 


|had never danced. 


( 


The encouragement was 
springing and dancing in every step. 
Saturday arrived and she came crying to 
me that she could not go—that she could not 
get any money for her meals, or live in New 
York a week until she got her position. So 


|I gave her twenty-five dollars, making in all 


one hundred and seventeen dollars, and she 
left that night. She wrote me one or two 
letters en route, lonely pathetic little letters. 
I worried much, for she was so young. She 
wrote to me from New York saying she had 
obtained the position, and was getting twen- 
ty big dollars a week, and she wanted to 
send me five dollars a week, to apply on the 
money I had given her. _I wrote her to keep 
the money until the day came when she 
would be getting so much that one hundred 
and seventeen dollars would be like seven 
dollars to her. I assured her the day would 
come. I encouraged her to work—work and 
study. 

Well, I did not hear again from her for 
some years. When I myself opened in New 
York, I received a telegram saying ‘Love 
and success to one whose help, example and 
encouragement have given me the success I 
now enjoy. Gertrude Hoffman.” So the 
little girl “Kitty Hayes,” is now 

The Great Dancer of “Salome” 


dollars a week. 

Another beautiful young girl came to me 
only six years ago at the Alcazar, and asked 
me to help her. She wanted to adopt the 
stage as a profession. I gave her a small 


part, and watched her carefully. She had 
talent—plenty of it. She had a beautiful 
voice, exquisite manners, grace. Indeed 


she was rich in natural gifts. I helped her 
—I taught her, I encouraged her much. My 
season closed, I left San Francisco and I did 
not see her again. Last year when I got to 
New York there was much in the papers 
about a gifted young actress, who had creat- 
ed a strong leading part in “Paid in Full’; 
and who was spoken of as one of the finest 
leading women on the stage today. It was 
my little pupil from the Alcazar, Lillian Al- 
bertson, and she draws a salary of two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars per week. 

While I was rehearsing at the Hudson 
theatre in New York during the day (Mr. 
Robert Edeson was playing there at night), 
a young girl came up to me and said “How 
do you do, Miss Roberts? Now don’t say you 
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don’t remember me, for I owe everything to 
your sweet encouragement. You gave me 
my first part at the Alcazar four years ago. 
I am Flora Juliet Bowley, and I am Robert 
Edeson’s leading woman. And there you 
are!” She took my breath away. I said: 
“Four years ago your first part, and now you 


are Mr. Edeson’s leading woman? Well, 
you'll do.” 
Now, this is a literary club. I am not 


sure I know exactly all you do, all you have 
accomplished, or all you want to accomplish. 
If you are all members—well you certainly 
look very prosperous, but if you want en-| 
couragement, I am right here with the} 
goods! If you want to build a club-house of 


The New 


HY, it’s just like the Fairmont,’ 
WV exclaimed a pretty girl in a red 


silk motor-coat, as she paused at 
the entrance to the dining-room of the new 
Cliff House. ‘Seems like the same people, 
the same lovely atmosphere and the same 
delicious things to eat and drink.” 


“But it’s better than that,” said her com-| 


panion, removing his auto-goggles, and tak- 
ing a long look around, “for 
have this grand view there—not the ocean 
anyway.” 


one doesn’t | 


They sat down at one of the tables beside | 


a window opening to the ocean, and feasted 
their eyes on the view. Far to the west the 
Farallones lay—a dark spot on the horizon. 
Just below were the Seal Rocks, with their 
lazy, tawny-skinned occupants sunning their 
sluggish selves. On the long beach, crowds 
lounged on the sands, and merry children 
with bare legs amused themselves wading, 
or searching for shells, as the waves rose 
and receded. Many varieties of rigs, smart 
carriages, swift motor-cars and saddle horses 
earrying erect riders sped along. 
scene was so animated that it could not fail 
to interest even the blase traveler, used to 
the life of all the cities of the world. | 

The new Cliff House, opened in July under | 
the management of John Tait, is going to 
be the most popular resort in San Francisco. 
One cannot doubt this who has visited the 
place since the formal opening. The house 
itself is a handsome structure, the architec- | 
ture entirely in harmony with its surround- 
ings. There are no unsightly gables such 
as disfigured the old Sutro building, on the 
height above Seal Rocks. The new. Cliff 
House is simple and inconspicuous; a solid, 
wholesome looking structure. 

Every day the dining-room is filled with 
people, tourists, motorists, ocean-enthusiasts | 
and club gourmets, who enjoy the perfect 
service and menus even as much as they 
do the view from the dining-room windows. 
One of the interesting features of the new 
Cliff House is the promenade overlooking 
the Seal Rocks and the Farallones, and} 
where every -Sunday afternoon from 3 
o’clock to 5 a military band renders con- 
cert programs. On this floor is a cafe where 


The | 


your own, I will help you along till you get 
one. I might even furnish a room or a hall. 

Along the literary line I have done my 
share. I have encouraged many amateur 
playwrights and started them on the road 
to successful professional work. I produced 
and “tried out” more plays by amateurs 
than you could possibly imagine; and some 
day in the near future you will read of “The 
Greatest Play in Fifty Years’—and it will be 
written by a Native Daughter of our Golden 
West, and encouragement will be largely re- 
sponsible for everything this writer will 
give to the public. 

Now, let us all encourage, always encour- 
age. It means everything, 


It Will Develop Everything. 


The art to encourage, the power to en- 
courage, is the sweetest, kindest, and most 
beautiful gift one can possess. As Emersor 
says, “The chief want in life is somebody 
who shall make us do the best we can.” 

My motto in life has always been and al- 
ways will be this: 


“T expect to pass through this life but once, 
Therefore, any good thing I can do, any 
benefit, 
Any aid I can show my fellow beings, let me 
do it now. 
Let me not neglect, nor defer it, for I shai! 
not pass this way again.” 


Cliff House 


YACHTING IN SAN 
(Photographic Study 


one may obtain the lighter kind of refresh- | 


ments. On the middle floor are private 
dining-rooms and a handsome ball-room with 
a smooth dancing-floor. It promises to be 
the favorite ball-room for fashionable peo- 
ple desiring to give private dances in a novel 
environment. The dining-room or grill- 
room also promises to become popular with 
smart hostesses for afternoon teas, and the 
club-women will adapt it to the same hos- 
pitable purpose. Bridge whist parties are 
planned by various well-known women who 
are devoted to this card game, and certain 


of the bridge whist clubs intend to meet} 


during the summer at the Cliff House; sev- 
eral clubs have already been formed for this 
purpose. 

Old-timers say that not since the old days, 
before the car lines extended to the beach, 
aud the only way to reach it comfortably 
was by carriage, has the Cliff. House had 
such an air of aristocratic smartness as 
now. 


FRANCISCO BAY, 
»y Fayette J. Clute.) 


“Laura McDonald will have the _ protec- 
tion of a fund of at least $1000 as the re- 
sult of the benefit we are giving,” said a 
member of the committee from the Wait- 
resses Union. “Tickets for the ball at 
Dreamland, August 7th, are selling fast. 
Mrs. McDonald is the woman who shot her 
babe to death and attempted suicide. Peo- 
ple in the Stock Exchange have taken an 
interest in her trouble, and some of them 
have offered to help her get started in run- 
ning a news stand or something of the sort 
when she comes out. Miss Younger, one of 
the delegates to the Labor Council, is going 
to take her home to rest and get strong 
before she tries to go to work again.” 

* * * 

Mrs. Elizabeth Dickson has retired from 
the postal service of Scotland, after nearly 
31 years of service. She has walked 138% 
miles a day, has not been late on duty, and 
has been absent on sick leave only 14 days 


during that time. 
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ON THE READING HABIT. 


WRITER in one of the local journals 
A niaintvers wonders what the people 

who never read find to think about. 
He hazards the opinion that having no Mi- 
cawber and Becky Sharp to take up their 
attention they must spend a dreary lot of 
time pondering on their own misfortunes. 
Book-fiends are so prone to imagine their 
own the only world worth living in that one 
wonders how they imagine their favorite 
authors managed to exist before their own 
brain creations were born. Charles Lamb | 
hazarded the opinion that the more one’s 
mind was filled with the thoughts of others 
the less room he had for thoughts of his 
own, and Mr. Dooley calls reading of a cer- 
tain kind “near think.” There are times 
when books and meditation on the contents 
of books have their use, but when devotion 


to print becomes such an obsession as to | 


exclude consideration of matters of vital im- 


|tions of characters. 


| “Katrine,” 


|what to think and when 


|“don’t you remember? 


| young actress. 


portance, reading has become as much of a} 
vice as drinking. There is, in many cases, 
as much need for a prohibitory statute di- | 
rected against libraries as against liquor. | 
People Who Make a Habit of Reading 
from three to half-a-dozen books in the 
course of the week, cramming one on top 
of another and scarcely pausing long enough 
between whiles to make the exchange, are 
in no better case than those who hang 
around drinking places and drink as long 
and as often as they can obtain the liquid. 


felt want, if volume of sales is any indica- 
tion, is a decorated blank book entitled 
“Books I Have Read,” which is arranged to 
contain a list of volumes and the names of 


|authors, with brief comments and enumera- 


The devourer of best- 
sellers needs then but refer to the record in | 


|order to be certain that she has done her | 


duty, and refresh her memory for conver- 
sational purposes by re-reading her notes. | 
The effect of her assiduity is less than that 
produced by pouring water on sand, yet she 
is assumed to be the superior of one who, | 
neglectful of print, can sit “idly” and do her 
own thinking—one who, mayhap, like 
has a country of her own in 
which to wander, though it may not be 
peopled from books. 

Experienced travelers never cease to| 
make sport of the tourists who, armed with 
guide books, visit the art galleries, shrines 
and show places of the earth, but instead 
of using their eyes in their own way and | 
gaining impressions at first hand, bury their 
heads in the books and look for only what 
has been written. Unless they are told | 
and where, they 
are lost in the fog. They seem to imagine 
that if the guide books were destroyed the 


|face of the country itself would be changed, 


and they would actually profit as much if| 
they were to stay at home and read as they 
do by taking expensive journals. “Reading 
maketh a full man,’ but beware lest the 
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POLICEMEN HAVE THEIR PLACE. 
P ROBABLY nothing more clearly indi- 


cates the actual growth of San Fran- 
cisco than the change in the feminine 
attitude toward the police force. A club- 
woman who formerly expressed an exceeding 
distaste toward a policeman, confessed the 
other day that she wondered how we could 


ever get along without them. “Why,” she 
explained, “it is so hard to cross Market 


| street now, the traffic is so great, and one 
/runs the risk of being knocked down by a 
|ecar, or a cart or a motor car at every stop. 


I make it a point to rush right up to a police- 
man when I intend to cross, and then I feel 
I am quite safe. It is just grand, gives one 
such a feeling of power, to note how all the 
teams pause when he merely waves his 
hand.” 

AREN’T YOU SORRY FOR HIM? 

A man cannot put a puff round his elbow 
when his sleeves are through. 

His friends would smile if he disguised 
a pair of frayed trousers with graceful 
little shingle flounces. 

The poor thing must shave every other 
day at the outside, or pose as an anarchist. 

He has to content himself with sombre 


|eolorings or be accused of disturbing the 


peace. 

He may not wear flowers or ribbons in 
his hair, no matter how bald-he becomes. 

His heirs would have a guardian ap- 
pointed should he take to lace-trimmed lin- 
gerie. 

A pink veil is out of the question, no 
matter how muddy his complexion may be- 
come. 

As for covering up the stain made by a 


| careless waiter, with a jabot—no. 


Aren’t you glad you are a helpless wo- 
man? 
DRESS DONT’S. 
be dashing—be dainty. 
sacrifice fitness to fashion. 
spoil the gown for the yard of 


Don’t 

Don’t 

Don’t 
stuff. 


Don’t wear a white petticoat unless it is 


| white. 


THAT SOWETH DISCORD. 


fullness be only conceit. 
PEAKING of the way stories get 
S around, the other day a woman was} 
telling one of her friends that she 

had called on a mutual friend. “And I told | 
her,” she concluded, “what you said about | 
her—that her indiscretions would soon lead | 
her to the divorce court.” | 
“But I never said that,’ returned the other | 
woman. “I didn’t know she was indiscreet.” | 
“Why, yes, you did,” said the friend— | 
I told you myself.” | 

A San Francisco girl who has made a| 
name for herself on the stage was, in her | 


|girlhood, approached by a friend of the} 


family, who began to tell her something | 
unkind someone had told her about the} 


“T don’t care who talks about me,” said | 
the latter, “or what they say. I am thank- 
ful they are talking about me, for when | 
they are doing that they aren’t talking about | 


|anybody else.” 


She had the right, philosophical way of | 
looking at it. 


Don’t 

Don’t 
making. 

Don’t imagine that beauty will atone for 
untidiness. 

Don’t wear feathers 
your heels run down. 


neglect quality for quantity. 
pioneer fashion with cheap dress- 


in your hat and 


Red Noses and Motor Veils. 
A German physician formulates an indict- 
ment of the motor veil as a cause of acne 


| rosacea affecting the nose, and he relates 


a number of instances in which women, 
otherwise in perfect health, developed this 
distressing condition consequent upon the 
habit of motoring with the face veiled. His 
view is that the lesion is caused by the fric- 
tion of the skin against the veil, impreg- 
nated with moisture from the breath, the 
effect being exaggerated by the tightness 
with which it is necessary to attach the 
veil when indulging in the motoring sport. 
If the women of California who love motor- 
ing do not want red noses, the remedy is 
obvious to wear their veils loosely. 


a 
a 
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es 


RS. HERMAN J. HALL, curator of Alice B. Chittenden has been the guest 
M the Chicago Art Institute, has been | of the daughters of J. Henry Meyer at his 

staying in San Francisco for said cer oma hunting lodge near Monterey for 
weeks, and is giving informal talks every|some weeks. Besides adding several stu- 
afternoon at the Fairmont on ancient jewelry dies to her California wild flower collection 
and art. Mrs. Hall is a most interesting|/she has successfully completed two land- 
speaker, having spent twenty-five years a era and a large canvas of water lilies, 


close study of her subjects. | done in sunlight. 


MISS CARRIE GOEBEL WESTON. 
A Young California Violinist Whose Talent 
and Execution Promise Fame. 


Mrs. Maria Beckley Kahea, who was one A charming studio which presents a happy 
of the highest Hawaiian chiefs surviving, | combination of city and country atmosphere 
died in Honolulu-last month. She was one |is that of the young sculptress, Florence 
of the ladies of Queen Kapiolani’s court and, |Manor, who is remembered here by her 
up to the time of her death, keeper of the | panel in plaster, “The Flight of April,” com- 
royal mausoleum. |memorating the city of San Francisco forced 
to flee its own doors. Miss Manor is a niece 
of Mary Curtis Richardson. 


Ao * * 


Sarah Orne Jewett is dead. She died in 
the same house in which she was born in 
1849. She was the author of many strong 
New England novels. 


* * * 

The most delightful of the Examiner’s 
expeditions into far countries was the trip 
. to Europe of four girls and their teachers, 
a forty-day affair, in which the Examiner sets 
as host. Violet Long of San Francisco and 
her teacher, Mrs. Austin Keough; Amelia 
Heinrich, of Point Richmond, with her 
teacher, Miss Edith Zumwait; Blanche 
Houseman, of Vallejo, and her teacher, Miss 
Blanche McNeal; Esther Carragher, of Sac- 
ramento, and her teacher, Miss Mary Mc- 
Williams, are the eight happy travelers. 


* * * 


Lieutenant J. Hammond Harding, former- 
ly of the Twelfth Regiment, and Agnes Sil- 
verthorpe, a piece of U. S. Senator Elihu 
Root, are now man and wife, after a roman- 
tic courtship. When Harding’s father died 
on Jan. 23rd last Harding suffered a nerv- 
ous collapse. Miss Silverthorne, a trained 
nurse, attended him. Under her care he re- 
covered rapidly, and as he convalesced he 
grew interested in his quiet nurse. One day 
the nurse failed to appear. . Harding, though Mrs. Frank Norris, wife of the late novel- 
weak, rushed to her bedside. ‘My turn now | ist, is seriously ill with tonsilitis at her home 
to play nurse and yours to be the patient,” |in Santa Barbara, and at the time of writ- 
said he. It wasn’t long after that the boy |ing is not expected to recover. Mrs. Norris 
with the arrows whispered: “Honors are |is living with Mrs. Strong, daughter of Rob- 
now even. An automobile and a trip to|ert Louis Stevenson, in Mrs. Strong’s beau- 
Lakewood will just finish this job.” tiful summer home. 


* * * 


IER SONALITI 
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Alice MacGowan, author of “Judith of the 
Cumberlands,” will spend her vacation in or 
near the Yosemite Park. Her sister, Mrs. 
Grace MacGowan Cooke, and Mrs. Cooke’s 
two daughters will go with Miss Mac- 
Gowan. They all plan to spend the summer 
camping. 

* * * 

Maria Laton of Philadelphia commands 
the “Mace,” outbound for Ediste river, 
South Carolina, to rake the golden sands 
for the buried treasure of the terrors of the 
Spanish main. Miss Laton was given her 
skipper’s papers by the steamboat inspectors 
and she is now provisioning for the 
voyage. Capt. Laton says that a Charleston 
sailor brought her information as to the ~ 
whereabouts of the treasure and furnished 
a chart so that all she has to do is to make 
the Ediste river and come back rich. 


* * * 


“Make your pie crust rich, slice your ap- 
ples thin, putin plenty of them and use lots 
of sugar,” says Mrs. F. W. Seymour, the 
67-year-old bride of Justice of the Peace 
Seymour, aged 75, of Maywood. Mrs. Sey- 
mour, who won the heart, hand and forune 
of her husband by making him luscious 
pies, gave a detailed recipe for the benefit of 
other widows. “Her apple pie got me,” said 
Justice Seymour. “I always did like apple 
pie; but I never did get real apple pie until 
I ate her apple pie.”. Now, supposing the 
pie had been made of lemons? 


p 
GRAY HAIR 


Before it places upon you the seal of 
age and numbers you among the 
“elderly persons.” 


Mrs. NETTIE HARRISON’S 
4-DAY HAIR COLOR 


restores gray or faded hair or whiskers 
to natural dark shades. It is the only 
entirely successful and _ satisfactory 
preparation for this purpose. Simple— 
Safe—Sure. Unlike Hair Dyes it is 
cleanly and most convenient to usé@ 
Contains no Lead, Sulphur or other 
harmful ingredient. No matter what 
disappointment you may have had with 
“Dyes” or “Restorers,” don’t fail to get 
a bottle of 4-Day, which works upon a 
principle distinctly its own. It never 
fails. Price $1.00 at all druggists. 


Mrs. NETTIE HARRISON 


San Francisco 


EAR READERS: 
D Another month has flown, and it is 


again time to have our little chat, 
ere you delve into the pith of this article, 
prepared by a man whose continual study 
is about conditions of the floral world, and 
how to obtain and furnish choice seeds, bulbs 
and plants to all parts of our globe. You 
will be sure to meet him if you attend the 
Fall Flower Show at the Fairmont Hotel 
next October. His attendance as assistant 
manager will be imperative. Pick out the 
largest man there, with genial face and 
hearty laugh, and ten chances to one Mr. 
D. Mac Rorie will stand before you. He has 


written for this issue an article about 
orchids, a subject upon which he is an 
acknowledged authority. Everybody who 


gives any thought to his work, no matter 
what kind it is, develops a method of his 
own, believing he is right. For this climate, 
(by that, meaning San Francisco) one finds 
that the month of November is the best time 
of the year to start rose cuttings. 

If only our boys, as well as the girls, 
would try gardening for one season, what 


a change would come over them. Their 
enthusiasm would certainly infect other 
members of each household. Cultivating 


flowers leads one into the sunshine, to gain 

Health As Well as Blossoms. 
You, who have bulbs, seeds and plants, can 
give a little of your store and be no poorer. 
Your judicious gifts will create a desire to 
obtain other flowers, and this will help peo- 
ple engaged in furnishing the plant and 
flower markets. 

Returning to rose cuttings, it is a good 
idea to set the cutting in the ground where 
you would like it to grow, thereby saving 
the process of transplanting and sometimes 


loss of the tender plant. After clipping off 
the leaves put about half of the stem in 
the ground, slanting toward the north, then 
shade with shingles, also slanted, on the 
This shading 
prevents the direct rays of the sun from 


striking the 


south, east and west sides. 


rose cutting (or any other 
plant) while the warmth of the surrounding 
ground gently penetrates and encourages 
plant life. For roses I leave the shingles 
for months, withdrawing at intervals only 
With the theory of patting 
the earth down hard, I do not agree. Wat- 


ering does that only too firmly, it is to be 


one at a time. 


feared. Before closing, allow me to advise 
the planting of sweet-pea seeds in August, 
to obtain large, strong vines for the follow- 
ing spring. 
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The Garden 


Conducted by ELLEN ROECKEL-DAVIS 


ORCHIDS. 
By D. Mac Rorie. 
Orchids form a vast group of plants, 
numbering something like 10,000 species, 


which, on account of the unusual transfor- 
mation of their flowers, their strange shapes 
and glowing colors, and the varied adapta- 
tions to which they may be used, class them 
amongst the most fascinating of all plant 
life, and are justly termed the queen of the 
floral world. 

The peculiar interest attached to orchids 
is due, in a great measure, to the endless 
variation of the flowers, rivaling in colors 
the rainbow. The flowers taking on, in the 
different varieties, many peculiar 
give rise to many names, such as Odon- 
toglossum grande, commonly known as the 
Baby Orchid, Oncidium papilo the Butter- 
fly Orchid, Phalaenopsis the Moth Orchid, 
Cypripedium the Lady Slipper, and many 
others too numerous to mention. 

The habit of orchids is almost as varied 
as that of the flowers themselves. It is de- 
pendent upon the mode of life of the plants, 


which in this respect may be divided into| 


three classes: Saprophytic, few of these are 
successfully cultivated, as it seems impos- 
sible to re-produce all the natural conditions. 
The Epiphytes exhibit the most varied 
forms, and inhabit branches of trees, dead 


trunks, and often barren rocks and exposed | 


places. They grow, without exception, in 
tropical and sub-tropical countries. The 
Terrestrial include some of the largest and 
most stately orchids of the tropics, as well 
as most of the orchids 
zone. 
when not in flower, some of the varieties 
having beautifully variegated leaves. 
Orchids have long been known to botan- 
ists, but the first plants were introduced into 
hot-house culture over a century ago, some 
being sent by missionaries and army officers, 
who visited tropical countries. The middle 
part of the century is remarkable for the 
great number of new and striking kinds of 
orchids discovered. These fabulous prices 


paid for novelties caused collectors to scour | 


every part of the tropics, risking their lives 
in the mountain jungles, and fever-haunted 
swamps in search of these wondrous plants. 
At the present time collectors are still en- 
gaged in searching the tropics, but striking 
novelties are rarely introduced. Large quan- 
tities of orchids are annually imported to 
replenish northern hot-houses. It is prob- 


able that large sums for single plants have 
been paid more frequently for orchids than 
for any other class of plants, instanced this 
year, in London, where $20,000 has 
paid for a single small plant. 


been 


shapes, | 


of the temperate | 
Many of these are ornamental even | 


Treasurer of the Fall Flower Show to be held in October under the auspices of the Horticultural Society and California State Floral Society. 


| The use of orchids as cut-flowers is slow- 
ly becoming more and more general. Many 
| kinds are easily cultivated with general flor- 
ists’ plants and are thus becoming wide- 
spread in cultivation. The ones most ex- 
tensively used for cut-flowers are Cattleyas, 
| Cypripediums, Laelias, Oncidiums, Odonto- 
| glossums, and Phalaenopses. 
| The growing of these beautiful creations 
in the early days was thought to be very 
| difficult, and they were watched and coddled 
| closer than children; in fact, given so much 
| care that they were spoiled in many in- 
| stances. As years went past the conditions 
| that plants required were more fully under- 
| stood, and now today you can step into 
most any green-house and see some repre- 
sentatives of this family doing well with the 
| general collection of scuff. Of course, there 
| are some of these plants that come from 
| the very hot countries, and naturally require 
| a lot of heat, while others, and I might say 
some of the most beautiful, are found at an 
| elevation of from nine to eleven thousand 
feet on the mountains in South America, 
right at the line where vegetation ceases, 
| and we come to perpetual snow. 

These varieties, however, are difficult to 
grow in this country, owing to our excessive 
heat in the summer time, which is sure 
| death to this class of plants. The whole 
| secret in orchid culture is to know the re- 


| quirements. The epiphytes generally come 
| from a country where they have two sea- 
| sons, the rainy and dry season. In the rainy 
| season they make their growth and during 
| the dry season, when they get practically no 
they flower and rest. Naturally in 

their culture in the northern climes these 
| conditions must be followed as nearly as 
| possible to secure success, and a little com- 
| mon sense used is better than a whole lot 
| of manoevring with and coddling the 
| plants, for they are, as a rule, very robust, 
}and if given the least show will speak for 
| themselves. 


| rain, 


To tour around the world in her automo- 
bile is the plan of Mrs. Harriet Clark Fisher 
of Trenton, N. J.. whom Wu Ting Fang, the 
| great Oriental statesman, once pronounced 


“the most remarkable woman in America.” 
Mrs. Fisher will ship her forty-horse power 
machine to England and commence her 
globe-girdling trip. She wishes to see the 
world from a motor car and to demonstrate 
to other women of like inclination that such 
a trip is absolutely feasible, and from her 


experiences to be able to lay out the best 


route with detailed instructions. 


vacation you 
must have had and 
how I have enjoyed 
reading your letters 
and accounts. It has 
kept me quite busy 
answering them. 
Write as soon and as 
often as you can. 
If there are any ques- 
tions you would like 
to ask, write to me. 
Perhaps the same questions bother other 
girls. Who knows? Write at any rate and 
I will answer them. 

If you have some new ideas of how to fix 
up a girl’s room, let the other girls know. 
Everyone likes to. try some new way to dec- 
orate her room, as you probably know by 
the amount of time you have spent on your 
own. 

Well girls, write about anything that in- 
terests you and remember that this is the 
Girls’ Page and that the editor is a girl like 
yourself. 

Your very sincere friend, 


LUCETTA BROMLEY. 


THE LORD HELPS HIM WHO HELPS 
HIMSELF. 


By Edith Silliman of San Mateo. 


“Here Ruth, put them among these black- 
berry bushes. See, we can pull them aside 
and no one will ever know that under these 
thorny bushes is a feast fit for the gods.” 

“Oh, Helen, you always plan so beauti- 
fully. Now who else would ever have 
thought of running off with two great water- 
melons right under Sing’s very nose? No 
one with a particle of sense would ever have 
thought of such a thing. But you know 
‘fools run in where angels fear to tread.’” 

“Oh well, no one expects angels to be 
stealing watermelons, so do talk sensibly 
and don’t stand holding that heavy water- 
melon.” 

Two big thuds and then among the bushes 
nestled two immense melons which were 
good just to look at. 

“Now for a nice long walk to get up a fine 
appetite for those watermelons. It will 
have to be a long one, too, if we are going 
to eat a whole melon apiece,” and Ruth link- 
ed her arm in her friend’s and the two went 
off on their long walk to “get up an ap- 
petite.” 

No sooner had the culprits disappeared 
around the turn than from under a bush 
emerged a small boy. He was not an at- 


tractive small boy as most small boys are. 


was black and curly. His skin was dark. 
He was of that race called the Ethiopian, 
a race fond ot watermelons. 


BAR Girls—|His eyes were large and black. His hair 
LD) wine a jolly 


Slowly the small black body made its 
way into the new water-melon patch and 
again he emerged, each arm bearing a bur- 
den. Then down on the fence sat blackie, 
his hands, his feet and his teeth clawing 
at once. Piece after piece of the first melon 
disappeared, then began the work on the 
second. 

So engrossed had he become in his feast 
that he did not see the huge body of Sing 
come flying up the path until two long yel- 
low claws clutched him and he felt himself 
lifted high in the air and thrown on the 
other side of the fence into another black- 
berry bush. 

Half an hour later he made his way out 
and in the distance he saw the two girls re- 
turning from their tramp, tired and hungry. 
He forgot all about the blackberry bushes, 
and his poor scratched little body, and quite 
content with life trudged his way homeward 
remembering only his feast of watermelon. 


Who would call him a pessimist? 


Answers to Prize Puzzles in July Number. 
(Correct lists were received from Mamie L., 
to whom the prize was awarded, as hers was 
the first received; Phyllis Jones, Dorothy 
Brownson, Phil Z., and Lillian Bley, all of 
San Francisco; Bessie Boyter of Alameda, 
and Claya Taylor.) 

Answers: 1, 3 Simple’ Word-Squares, 1, 
Crab, Rice, Acre, Beet. 2, Dive, Iron, Void, 
Ends. 3, Pond, Over, Neva, Drab. 

2, Double Acrostic, Initials, Turkey, Fin- 
als, Greece. Crosswords, ThonG, UproaR, 
RenegadH, KitEH, EpiC, YorE. 

3, Charade, Mandate. 

4, Mythological Diamond, D, Pan, DaNae, 
NAg, E. 

5, Double Acrostic, Primals, William; 
Finals, Wallace. Crosswords, WilloW, In- 
dianA, LaureL, LowelL, lIowA, AtlantiC, 
Mainb. 

THE PORTOLA PRIZE. 

Now, boys and girls, I want you to exert 
your brains to the utmost to invent a puzzle 
on the word “Portola,” for which a prize of 
FIVE DOLLARS will be given. The puzzle 
may be of any kind—riddle, acrostic, dia- 


(Continued on Page 24.) 


Then Began the Work on the Second. 
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Fashions 
(Continued from Page 12) 


received about ten days sooner than if they 
send East for them. 


GIRLS’ DRESS, WITH GUIMPE. 


LADIES’ WORK APRON. California Woman’s Journal Pattern No. 2961 
California Woman’s Journal Pattern No. 2767 All Seams Allowed. 


All Seams Allowed. 
A style of work apron which is more elab- 
California Woman’s Journal Pattern No. 2978 | orate than usual is developed in green and 
LADIES’ “GIBSON” SHIRTWAIST. white striped gingham, and, though it is dis- 
All Seams Allowed. tinctly practical, affording a complete pro- 


This pretty little model is cut somewhat 
on the jumper plan. The fullness of the 
waist portion is distributed by wide tucks 
on the shoulders and the square neck and 


; sire : round armholes are scalloped and embroid- 
Made up in white Indian-head cotton this tection to the dress, it is at the same time ered. The short gored skirt is joined to the 


is a simple and useful model for every-day MEY) pretty and stylish, The panel-like front waist under a belt of the material, the in- 
wear. The broad tuck over the shoulders | 8!V°S the popular princess effect, always verted box plait at the back giving the neces- 
stitched to nearly the bust line in the front Ete becoming, and the graduated ruffles, or sary fullness. The guimpe is of lawn, trim- 
and to the waist line in the back gives the bretelles, give breadth to02 BST ON shoul: med with insertions of narrow embroidery. 
necessary fullness. There is a slight gath- dered figure, ‘which te VeLy, desirable. he The pattern is in 4 sizes—6 to 12 years. 
ering at the waist line in the back to hold skirt portion is gathered from the aide-front For a girl of 10 years the dress requires 
the fullness in position and the front is |S°@™S;, and attached to a narrow belt of the 3% yards of material 24 inches wide, 3% 


closed under the centre-front box-plait. The material, fastening with button and button- |yards 27 inches wide, 2% yards 36 inches 


regulation shirt sleeves are gathered into hole, and the lower edge is ce with a wide or 1% yards 42 inches wide; the 
stiff cuffs and the permanent turn-down col- SEO aes The pattern is adaptable to guimpe needs 2% yards 18 inches wide, 
lar is of the material. A small pocket, the duck, linen, Vietoria lawn, cambric, cham- 13, yards 27 inches wide or 1% yards 36 
flap held in place by a pearl button, trims | PT@Y OF SLO SIU Nee a poe front | inches wide; 8 yards of insertion. Price of 0 
the left breast. The pattern is in 7 sizes has two shaped pockets, which will prove pattern, 10 cents. 
—32 to 44 inches bust measure. For 36 bust | Y°!Y useful for carrying around of the dus: 
the waist requires 3% yards of material 20 ter, notebook, etc. The pattern is in four ORDER BLANK. 
inches wide, 314 yards 24 inches wide, 3% sizes—-32, 36, 40 and 44 inches, bust meas- 
yards 27 inches wide, 2% yards 36 inches|¥e- For 36 bust the apron requires 4% 
wide or 2 yards 42 inches wide. Price of | Y@"ds of material, 27 inches wide, or 3% | 
pattern, 10 cents. yards 36 inches wide. Price of pattern, 10 
cents. | 
ORDER BLANK. ORDER ‘BLANK. 
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Pattern Dept., California Woman’s 
Journal. Enclosed please find 10c, the 
price of pattern. When ordering please 
inclose illustration and use the follow- 
ing blank: 
NUMDSR Shoe tee he ae ole dec ee 


Pattern Dept., California Woman’s 
Journal. Enclosed please find 10c, the 
price of pattern. When ordering please 
inclose illustration and use the follow- 
ing blank: 

Nigmber’? «: cieecatets sunaiete Gusts ee el aratorae, coi seenere 


Pattern Dept., California Woman’s 
Journal. Enclosed please find 10c, the 
price of pattern. When ordering please 
inclose illustration and use the follow- 
ing blank: 
INUIEIDOTI Ye svar tatelens aruehaia tee sl or.0.a s Susielesbarens 


Ella Sterling Mighels, author of a new 
novel, and a prominent clubwoman, has se- 
cured a divorce from Philip  Verrill 
Mighels, artist and author, on the ground 
of desertion. 


WA GATOSSE cr. teatiestuens als ctetoteiers sit iste eisiererete tee 
CICY GANG SEALS oe. (ois or ane ro:eattollarn oops selster tetas 
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and clasped hands one day not long 

before the close of last season, when 
Miss Florence Roberts yielded to the 
earnest persuasion of Philomath Club and 
read to them a charmingly informal paper 
in which the watchword was “encourage- 
ment.” The actress who interprets to live 
told the club woman, whose desire is to live 
to interpret, of the great need of encourage- 
ment felt by the one developing an art, from 
the one evolving a life. And now that the 
brave woman who spoke the simple direct 
words is lying separated by illness from the 
public she has won and the place she has 
achieved, it would seem well for her words 
to be heard by a larger circle that the en- 
couragement she has given may be rendered 


T= actress and the club woman met 


back again. Miss Roberts’ address appears |- 


in another part of the Journal. 


Into the breach created by Miss Roberts’ 
forced withdrawal from the Alcazar’s sum- 
mer offerings, was placed Miss Louise 
Brownell, who has been able to divert the 
attention of the Alcazar patrons from their 
disappointment in losing a season of activity 
of the emotions, and suggest a new train of 
thought by her excellent characterizations. 
The “Silver Girl,” in which Miss Brownell 
was represented as the young and second 
wife of a noisy and somewhat advanced 
Nevada miner, she proved her ability by 
the many things she might have done, but 
didn’t. The wife becoming inoculated with 
the “desire-to-see the world’ microbe, the 
gratification of such desire gave Miss 
Brownell abundant opportunity for permit- 
ting the microbe to do its worst. But she 
suppressed it with intelligence and portrayed 
the young woman whose interests threaten 
to extend beyond the restrictions of married 
life with a clear understanding of the value 
of repression that promises much for her 
future. 

Then she proved her versatility by doing 
a fine bit of character work as the over- 
communicative landlady in “The Girl and 
the Judge.” This second of the Alcazar’s 
offerings since the withdrawal of Miss Rob- 
erts, furnishes an opportunity for a bit of 
drama-study in the struggle of a soul be- 
tween love of the individual and hatred of 
the individual’s sin. It was Bessie Barris- 
cale who furnished the material for the study 
and there were few who felt that her 
method required readjusting. 


The time of Miss Roberts’ complete re- 
covery is still too uncertain for the Alcazar 
management to anticipate the date of her 
return, and arrangements have been made 
for “The Girl and the Judge’”’ to be followed 
successively by “Charley’s Aunt,’ “The 
Squaw Man” and “The Lion and the Mouse,” 
with the absent members of the stock com- 
pany promised to be cast in the last men- 
tioned piece. 


By The Playerss aad 
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MISS LOUISE BROWNELL 
A Popular Member of the Aleazar Company. 


Herschell Mayall 
is attracting attention at the American, 
where he is playing “Tennessee’s Pardner” 
in a manner to cause the patrons to an- 
nounce their entire approval of Mrs. Fiske’s 
selection of a new leading man. Evidences 
of a great actor are being discovered with 
every new audience, though Mayall him- 
self is doing the Pardner with the same 
splendid comprehension of the truths olf 
human hearts and their effect upon 
each other that has for some time past 
given him and his audiences a material 
edification from his work, and that has 
finally attracted the attention of Mrs. 
Fiske. The American’s offering for the re- 
mainder of the month will be “At the Sound 
of Taps” and “Old Heidelberg.” 
* % * 
At the Van Ness 
“Polly of the Circus” 

is bringing a suggestion of reality some- 
what invigorating after the terpsichoreal 
spasms of “The Merry Widow.” A touch 
of pathos is given the reality when it is 
recalled that to the little seventeen-year- 
old Ida St. Leon, who plays Polly, a strain 


of realism is added to the reality from the 
fact that her knowledge of bare-back rid- 
ing was not incidental to the part, but rep- 
resents a chapter from her own young life, 
when she rode in a circus to earn her daily 
(Continued on Page 26.) 


Have you heard the Victrola? 


The Victor withoutahorn! Itlookslike 
a music cabinet—it plays and sings like 
the artists themselves without rasp or 
mechanical noise. Now being installed 
in all the best homes in America, in the 
choicest suites of the finest hotels, aboard 
the ocean greyhounds and in the palaces 
of nobility throughout all Europe. 

PRICE $200 


Sherman Play & Co. 


Steinwayand other Pianos - Victor Talking Machines 


Kearny & Sutter Sts., San Francisco 
Clay and 14th Sts., Oakland, Cal. 


Woman in Her Boudoir 
(Continued from Page 9) 


The hair has been one of my special stud- 
ies, and I trust the advice I give will have 


serious consideration of the reader. Care-| 


ful brushing morning and night is imper- 
ative, exercising care that the scalp is not 
irritated. Thin, soft and dry hair needs 
delicate treatment; strong, stiff and natur- 
ally oily hair will stand more vigorous 
brushing, and should be exposed to the 
direct rays of the sun occasionally. With 
proper care, the hair may be cultivated to 
grow evenly, of silky texture and pleasing 
lustre. Clipping all uneven and split ends 
will greatly assist natural growth. 

I will write further on this subject in my 
next article. 


REPLIES TO CORRESPONDENTS 

Mrs. L. C. B.: The sentence should have 
read “Avoid cheap dentrifices.” It was a 
eareless error of the proof-reader that per- 
mitted such a statement to pass. It is par- 
ticularly important that a reliable denti- 
frice should be used, if the teeth are to be 
preserved. Cheap dentifrices not only 
cause temporary injury to the gums, but 
frequently permanent injury to the enamel. 

Louise M.: See reply to Mrs. L. ‘C. B. 
above. 

A Bud: I know of nothing better than 
Javelle Water to remove the stains from 
your fingers. I must say, however, if you 
persist in the very regretable habit you have 
acquired, I do not know how a remedy will 
help, as any good which might be accom- 
plished would be quickly undone. 

Charlotte P.: Pimples indicate a derang- 
ed condition of the blood which may come 
from various causes and is more within the 


| * . : | 
province of a physician to determine. An| stamp, you will invariably find that at least | 


appropriate blood tonic would doubtless be 
prescribed. I suggest as a good external 
lotion, the following: 

Precipitate of Sulphur, 1 dram 

Tincture Camphor 1 dram 

Rose Water 4 ozs. 


| Apply several times a day. Local appli- 
| cations, however, cannot be depended upon 
| to remove pimples or keep them away but 
| should be supplemented by careful attention 


|to the condition of the blood. 


| auburn tresses to cause you worry, as it is 
|a fact that red hair is oftentimes greatly ad- 
mired. Most decidedly I would not advise you 
to attempt to dye it—better be satisfied with 
| what Nature has given you in this par- 
ticular. 

Mamie L.: The proper time for the cold 
bath is upon arising and always _ before 
| breakfast. To derive any benefit from it, 
it must be followed by a brisk rubbing to 
| perfect dryness to obtain a good reaction. 
This will result in bringing a warm, comfor- 
table and refreshing glow. 

Jessie C.: Always file the nails when 
they are dry, that is, before putting them in 
water. Never clean the nails or attempt to 
push the cuticle back with anything made of 
metal. An orange stick is best adapted for 
this purpose. You may obtain these shaped 
in such a manner as to perfectly adapt 
themselves to the gentle lifting of the cuti- 
cle away from the nail at its roots. 

Mrs. W. B.: The removal of warts is 
rather an uncertain quantity and the num- 
ber of remedies recommended for this pur- 
pose is legion. You might try a mixture of 
1-dram of Salicylic Acid to the ounce of Col- 
lodion applied very carefully with a camel’s 
hair pencil. If this fails it would be better 
to consult your physician, as the use of a 
caustic in the hands of a novice might pro- 
duce painful if not serious results. 


May B.: The article which you inquire 


you see an advertisement offering a _ so- 
| claimed valuable formula for a_ postage 


one of the essential ingredients is manufac- 
tured by the advertiser. 


Mrs. R. T.: The only certain remedy for 
| superfluous hair is the Electric Needle. 


| : : e 
| Pulling the hairs out as you are doing only 
| encourages their return in coarser form and 


Alpine Evaporated Milk Company’s Plant at Hollister, California. 


(See Pages 25 and 35.) 


Mrs. S. B.: You should not allow your} 


about is a proprietary preparation. Where 
| 
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{oftentimes in greater numbers. Depilator- 
ies are only a temporary remover, but with- 
out a personal inspection I would hesitate to 
|/recommend their use in your case. 

| 


Girls’ Page 
i (Continued from Page 21) 
| 


| mond or other geometric figure, rebus, char- 
ade, anything in fact that puzzles stand for. 
|Send in your puzzles AT ONCE for it will 
|take time to classify them, and weed out the 
| worthy ones from the unworthy. The latest 
|date for receiving the PUZZLES for the 
competition is August 20th. Now get busy, 
|boys and girls. Remember PORTOLA must 
| be the keynote of the PRIZE PUZZLE. 


A LETTER FROM SANTA CRUZ. 
Santa Cruz, July 18th. 


| Dear Hditor: 
| Mamma and papa and my little sister and 
I are having such a lovely time here. We 
|/have a camp-house near the beach, and go 
in bathing every day. I have learned to 
|swim a little, and it is so jolly. We will 
stay here until school re-opens, and may 
|take a few trips to the mountains besides. 
Papa thinks he will buy one of those camp- 
ing lots at Glen Arbor that we read about 
in the Journal in June—we are going to 
| take a trip there to see how we like that 
| part of the country. Last year we camped 
|at Guernwood Park, and it was lovely there, 
|but is such a long ride on the cars that 
| Mamma would not go again. I will write you 
|again when I have something to say that 
| might interest you. 

Your friend, 

MAMIE M. 


A RATHER UNSATISFACTORY 
DEFINITION 


Two little girls were playing one day 
when the younger one asked. 

“What is chaos that papa reads about?” 

The elder answered, “Oh, it’s a great pile 
of nothing with no place to put ft in.” 
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For the Woman who Embroiders 


ADAME CORSINI’S article will be 
M missed this month. Owing to a 
press of other matters, and the fact 
that she is looking for a change of location 
for the Bell’ Art, she was unable to find the 
to prepare her article. The Journal’s editor 
has received many letters expressing the 
writers’ enjoyment in Madam _ Corsini’s 
essays on Needlework, and especially was 
pleasure expressed over the article in the 
July number, which told of the manner in 
which Italian children are educated. 
The Poppy 
being the August floor, this design of a Ma- 
tilija poppy for a cushion top is most 
apropos. It is one of the Carlson Currier 
designs. 


Number 181, Pattern A. 


This pillow tinted on cream linen (with 
back) will be mailed to any address by the 
Journal for 60 cents postage paid, or will be 
sent free for 200 skein tags and 6 cents in 
postage stamps. Embroidery silks for work- 
ing, $1.00 extra. 


EMBROIDERY STITCHES FOR BE- 
GINNERS 
(Continued from July issue) 

(Illustrations by courtesy the Carlson Cur- 
rier Co.) 

Figure 5 shows the “feather” stitch. This 
stitch in solid work is especially useful 
where much shading is to be done, as with 
this stitch one can readily blend one shade 
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Figure 5. 


into the next so nicely that it is impossible 
to tell where one begins and the other ends. 
This stitch is useful in every place where 
Kensington filling can be used. 


Figure VI. gives the satin stitch. This 
stitch is used in French embroidery, and the 
Japanese embroiderers use it to its greatest 
perfection, employing it almost wholly in 
their solid work on either figures or flowers. 
And, too, they have mastered the art of the 
necessary padding so frequently arising in 
the use of the stitch, to add to the beauty of 
the work, for the slight padding of a rose 
petal may do more for the embroiderer than 
the most careful shading, in giving the effect 
of what sculptors call the “round” to the rose. 
Padding to evade a difference in shrinking 
is best done with silks, and sometimes the 
padding stitches are run in a different di- 
rection from the outside stitch. The begin- 
ner will not perhaps do much padding, and 
it is the intention later to treat that subject 
at length, as it does much to enhance the 
beauty of fine work. The “method” of mak- 
ing satin stitch is easily grasped from the 
illustration. 


Figure VII. shows the “couching”’ stitch. 
Couching consists in sewing down one or 
more strands of silk, or gold, silver, or tinsel 
cord. There is a couching silk made ex- 
pressly for this purpose, being large and 
fluffy. Rope silk, however, is used to good 
advantage. This stitch is suitable to define 
a border and is frequently used in Applique 
work. It is readily learned from a practice 
from the given figure. It is a stitch that is 
much used on rich, elaborate work, as it can 
be applied in many ways to give great effect 
especially in large conventional figures, 
where the surfaces may be covered with 
couching silk, and by alternating the fasten- 
ings according to one’s fancy, different ef- 
fects can be obtained. 


“ce 


Figure VIII. shows “ray,” “bird’s eye,” or 
“loop” stitch, as it is variously called. It is 
simple, much used in conventional work 
and is especially useful in the easy working 
of flowers with narrow petals, a_ single 
stitch forming each petal. 


Ce 


mystery of the “French Knot” and Figure 
IX. shows the “way of the needle” in its 
making, and the embroiderer must remem- 
ber that the size of the knot depends upon 
the number of times the silk is wound 
around the needle, and these winds or loops 
should be kept close to the needle and 
drawn down closely and tightly to the cloth. 
The “French Knot” is a stitch that can be 
used very decoratively in many places, It 
is used for the centres of very many flowers, 
sometimes for the solid part of berries, for 
“filling in” parts of conventional designs, as 
well as outlining these designs and to form 
figures in designs. It is frequently used in 
the decoration of various articles of the 
wardrobe and in fact its decorative uses are 
so many that one may not hesitate to call 
it into sérvice very frequently. 


ONE OF CALIFORNIA’S FAMOUS 
INDUSTRIES. 
By Jessie Forman. 


sary part of their culinary equipments 

know how it is prepared, and that its 
making constitutes an industry second in 
importance to no other in this State. I did 
not know this myself until I visited the 
Alpine Evaporated Cream Company’s plants 
at Hollister and Gonzales. I had used the 
Alpine cream for a long time, and found 
it everything its advertisements claimed— 
unexcelled for flavor and nutrition—but I 
had no more idea as to how this flavor and 
wholesomeness were obtained than how the 
milk was canned after its preparation until 
I used my own eyes and saw the whole 
process of sterilization and evaporation and 
canning at the Hollister factory. 

Hollister, in San Benito county, is a great 
dairy district. Herds of cattle graze un- 
checked in the valley, and numbers of help- 
ers are required to attend to the milking 
and other duties about the dairies. At the 


(Continued on Page 34.) 


| F EW who find evaporated milk a neces- 


Players and Music Folk 


(Continued from Page 23) 


bread, and where it was necessary to ride 
with a skill that should prevent her little 
body from falling beneath cruel hoofs. The 
public’s interest in the Marsovian spasms 
is still so absorbing that the Van Ness 
management could only satisfy its demands 
by a promise of their return in the fall, 


and in the meantime the Van Ness will | 


CALIFORNIA 


produce its usual excellent attraction with | 


“Paid in Fnll’ to follow the present. 
The last night of Grand Opera 
At the Princess 
represented a vocal and orchestral offering 


through an operatic avenue that converted | 
an audience filling all possible and impos- | 


sible space, into a state of temperamental 
hysteria that rocked the building and made 
musical history. Not since Tettrazini was 
discovered at the Tivoli has anything ap- 
proaching such a frenzy of appreciation 
been manifested by a San Francisco audi- 
ence. From Italian bankers and Spanish 
aristocrats to scavengers and peanut ven- 
dors, the audience was filled with the dark- 
eyed Latin, and his agony of delight at the 
musical debauch afforded was no greater 
than that of the artistic warm-blooded 
westerner. 

“The Belle of New York’ is now playing 
at the same place on a different sort of 
emotional feelings, though with almost as 
pronounced a result. Its splendid casting, 
delicious rhythm and brilliant success on 
the opening night presages great popular- 
ity of the comic opera season inaugurated. 
“Florodora” follows. 

* ae Eo 

With the passing of Mrs. Fiske and one 
of the best offerings ever made to the 
drama in San Francisco, the Valencia has 
returned to farce-comedy with a most mani- 
fest advance in casting, setting, atmos- 
phere and other accessories. 

Charles Dow Clark 

is becoming a character actor to be remem- 
bered and anticipated with joy, and Paul 
McAllister is discovering himself again in 
each new part. Grace Travers improves 
with every production and has a way of 
growing prettier with the improvement. 
Little Edith Lyle is a charming ingenue, and 
Robert Homans is playing with a simple 
directness that may some day discover him 
to a great leading lady if he does not 
change his tactics. He has a way of going 
about a stage as informally as men adjust 
themselves to their own living rooms. All 
of which things are most apparent in “At 
the White Horse Tavern.” This will be 
followed by “All the Comforts of Home,” 
after which is promised “The Private Sec- 
retary.” 


The prosecutors of Harry Thaw are criti- 
cised and insanity experts scored in a 20- 
page booklet, which Mrs. Mary Copley 
Thaw, mother of Thaw, has issued. It is 
titled “The Secret Unveiled,’ and alleges 
the existence of a “cowardly combination” 
against Thaw and the taking of unusual op- 
pressive measures in his case. 
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MRS. RICHARD REES, 


The subject of this portrait, Mrs. Res, 
the well known soprano, is one of the fore- 
most California artists. She has appeared 
in concert with brilliant success, in Califor- 
nia as well as in New York and Philadel- 


phia. The bell-like quality of her voice and | 


her faultness tone production won praise 


from such critics as Henry Wolfsohn, New | 
impresario; Louise Homer, | 


York’s famous 
the Metropolitan Grand Opera prima donna, 
and others of like reputation. A great 
future was predicted for Mrs. Rees if she 
would remain in the East and engage in 
either concert or grand operatic work, but 
she preferred to return to her native State. 
Mrs. Rees received one of the very few 
ovations tendered singers at the Greek 
Theatre, Berkeley, where over five thousand 
enthusiastic auditors would not let her go 
after the conclusion of the program. Mrs. 
Rees, by the way, sings in French, German, 
Italian and English. 


“Doesn’t your husband object to your 
giving all your time to club affairs?” 

“He isn’t that kind of a man!” 

“Oh, he approves, then?” 


“No; but he daren’t object!” 


Evelyn Vaughan will make her reappear- 
ance in San Francisco at the Alcazar, when 
the Belasco house stages “The Lion and 
the Mouse,” Monday evening, August 25th. 


Evaporation 
(Continued from Page 5) 


tasteful to her employer. He decided that 
he must act the coward’s part and run 
away. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dacre went abroad with 
their two remaining children. In his ab- 
|sence Dacre decreed that a friend of his 
should secure for Jennie Norris a better 
| position in another business house. He left 
without a word, and she wondered at his 
silence. 

To this day she does not understand, 
though she is happily married. Sometimes 
she lets her memory travel to the old days, 
/and when she occasionally meets Dacre in 
‘the street she looks at him in the old 
coquettish way, still cherishing the thought 
that if it had not been for his wife’s deter- 
mined action there would have been a di- 
vorce and she would have been Mrs. Dacre 
instead of Mrs. Meade. It is her sweet lit- 
/tle romance. Such stories live themselves 
around us every day. 
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a5 of Holbein’s “Duchess of Milan” is a 
woman. But for her great gen- 
erosity, the “Duchess’’ would have gone to 
America. The presence of women at the 
Chemistry Conference in London and the 
appearance of this anonymous lady in the 
role of art patron coincide, and emphasize 
the lesson that everywhere women are tak- 
ing an active part in public work. 
* * co 

Mlle. Borghild Bryhn, who has charmed 
thousands of opera goers abroad by her re- 
presentation of Santuzza in “Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” was engaged as a governess in 
the family of Captain Nott-Bower, the Com- 
missioner of the City of London 
One day her employer heard her sing, and, 


realizing the beauty of her voice, advised | 


her to have it cultivated for professional 
use. She did so, sang at various concerts, 
and ultimately appeared at Convent Garden 
with success. 

* 


* * 


It was in a log hut in Canada that Miss 
Ashwell cherished her first aspirations for 
the stage. Many years later, she found 
herself in London, and tried to find the 
opening she coveted. For a whole year she 
tramped about from stage door to stage door 
before she eventually discovered a manager 
who was willing to give her a chance, and 
when at length she did obtain a part, her 
memory was not unduly taxed in learning it. 
The piece was called “The Pharisee,” it was 
performed at the Grand Theatre, Islington, 
her role was that of a young servant, and 
she had precisely four words to say— 
namely, “Did you ring, sir?” 

* 


* % 


Mrs. M. E. Cunningham is a British 
anthropologist. She is investigating an an- 
cient intrenchment known as Knap _ Hill 
camp, Wiltshire, England, and expects to 
discover a prehistoric fortress. 
Eo * * 

Mlle. Sarah Broida has been made a ship’s 
physician on a boat of the Mixte Steamship 
Co., plying between Marseilles, Africa, and 


Phone Kearny 5277 
DORN’S 
CERAMIG SUPPLY STORE 
Direct Importers White China and Belleek 


KERAMIC STUDIO PUBLICATIONS 
CHINA KILNS, MINERAL COLORS 


China Fired Daily 


San Francisco 


437 Powell Street 


% Block above St. Francis Hotel 


HE chief donor to the purchase fund 


|ham, is the author of “The Harth Poem,” 
which has caused her name to be mentioned | 


Gerda Dalliba, New York socialist, mus- , 


ican and poetess, protege of Edwin Mark- 


| with that of Keats and Shelley. 


Police. | 


* * * 


It is now twenty-one years 
been published, won distinction as 
creator of “Robert Elsmere,” which was 
lucky enough to be reviewed by Mr. Glad- 
stone in the “Nineteenth Century.” In five 
months seven editions of the novel were 
exhausted, and the fortunate writer was re- 
ported to have made nearly $100,000 in Eur- 
ope and America. 

* 


* * 


Miss Jane Addams of Hull house, Chic- 
ago, is the first woman president of the 


National Conference on Charities and Cor- | 


rection. Miss Addams is the most promin- 
ent woman social settlement worker in the 


world today. 


* * cd 


The photographs which appeared in “Queen 
Alexandra’s Gift Book” were so full of per- 
sonal interest that they have been repro- 
duced as post cards in photogravure on 
plate sunk mounts. The complete set, num- 
ber forty-six and with each set is presented 
a full-length autographed portrait of the 
Queen in photogravure. The number of 
sets is limited, and the Queen’s charities 
benefit by their sale. 

* 


* * 


The oldest American woman author is 
Mrs. Francis Alexander, a native of Boston, 


since Mrs. | 
|Humphry Ward, whose new novel has just | 
the | 


MRS. ELIZABETH GERBERDING 

Is Working With Enthusiasm 

Energy to Advance the Aims of the 
League of Justice, 


Who and 


riding had much to do with her election as 
master of hounds of the Upland Hunt, and 
her close friend, Miss Kitty Smith, who is 
| out regularly in the season with the Chester 
| Valley hounds, of which club her father, B. 
Penn Smith, is president. 


but a resident of Florence for nearly sixty | 


years. 
1905, she sent the manuscript of her book, 
“T] Libro d’Oro,” to her publishers. 


* * * 


The visit of Miss Rose Stahl to England | 
has started a discussion in London on the | 


value of slang. The talented American can 

hardly be understood by the ordinary Eng- 

lish listener. She speaks a dialect richly 

humorous and racy, a language remarkable 
for its point and vitality. 
* * * 

A horse race with women members of the 

hunting sets in Philadelphia society as the 


jockeys will be the feature of the Chester | 
race meet on the} 


Brook Farm’s annual 
course near Berwyn, September 25th. A 
flat race to be ridden by women has been 
added to the usual program, the distance for 
the event is not yet determined. Among 
those in the hunting set whose riding 
makes them likely participants is Mrs. Rob- 
ert E. Strawbridge, whose daring horseman- 
ship in the run with the hounds in Melton 
Mowbray, England, last caused admiration. 
Another is Miss Polly Page, whose daring 


She was ninety years old when, in| 
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miserable tragedies of the half- 

breed child, unacknowledged by the 
white father, and despised by the dark 
mother’s race—the cause, perhaps, of more 
race hatred and bloodshed than all else that 
has made strife between the white race and 
the darker blood. The scene is laid very 
near home and not so far back in the past 
but that there are still living those whose 
memories can recall vividly the conditions 
and historical circumstances, for Mrs. Ada 
Woodruff Anderson has written her romance 
of the early days of white settlement on 
Puget Sound, in the middle years of the nine- 
teenth century. 

The commander of the newly established 
Fort Steelacoom had in his early undisci- 
plined years married the daughter of an In- 
dian chief on a bet and having won his 
wager and tired of his bride, he deserted her 
without a thought of possible offspring, re- 
turned to the east and married a woman of 
his own race. Now years afterward he has 
been assigned to the western post, and takes 
command with his wife and his frivolous, 
flirtatious white daughter. 

Francesca, the Indian girl, has her natural 
inheritance of intelligence and nobility aug- 
mented by her training for, her mother dead, 
She had fallen under the care of the French 
cure, who had placed her in a white family 
and educated her himself. All that was 
known of her fatherhood was that he was a 
“Boston” man,” and assuming that he would 
feel the same interest in her that she did 
in him, Francesca had tried to make herself 
worthy—to be “all white.” 

The poor girl was, of course, disowned 
and repudiated. In common with the other 
censors of morality, the commandant’s wife 
drew the line at the handsome Indian, who, 
it was feared, would alienate all the elig- 
ibles. Lucia, the white daughter, was in no 
respect comparable to this unacknowledged 
sister, whose giddy folly cost so much. The 
romance, which is embroidered with some 
grim history, culminates in the dissatisfac- 
tion of the Indians with the treaty made 
with Americans at the close of the period 
of joint occupancy—and the attack on the 
then village of Seattle. There are some 
wonderfully fine bits of description, and 
though the author disclaims any effort at 
producing a’ historical novel and points out 
in her preface the discrepancies between 
fact and fiction, there is yet as much truth 
in the tale as there is in most history. With 
the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition to show 
the growth and development of the north- 
west now open, “The White Strain,” dealing 
with the same region scarcely half a cen 
tury ago comes right in the nick of time. 
(Little, Brown & Co. are the publishers.) 


* * * 


male HE WHITE STRAIN” is one of those 


How many admirers of the work of Mr. 
Robert Hichens, the novelist, are aware that 


he is a musician of more than average merit? 

As a matter of fact, it was his original in- 

tention to devote himself to music, and he 

studied at the Royal College of Music be- 

fore discovering that his forte was literature. 
* * * 

A. C. McClurg & Co. of Chicago published 
“The Delafield Affair,’ by Florence Finch 
Kelly, illustrated by Maynard Dixon. It is 
a tale of the Southwest. Mrs. Kelly, who is 
the wife of Allan Kelly, is now on the staff 
of the New York Times Saturday Review of 
Reviews. 

* * * 

The agitation about French novels, dis- 
turbing the co-eds over the bay, is a per- 
enial disturbance. Public school pupils who 
are now grandmothers and_ grandfathers 
can recall similar agitations, but there are 
few of them who can say they amounted to 
anything more than talk. A high school 
girl, giggling as she mentioned the awful 
circumstance, said just the other day: 

“Our teacher warned us this morning that 
there was one book we must never read.” 

“Oh, I think I can tell you what it was,” 
was suggested. 

And she confessed it began with a “D.” 

What girl or boy was not thus admon- 
ished and forthwith did not immediately 
seek the library and bring forth the “De- 
cameron”? 

More harm than good is usually accom- 
plished by placing bans on “immoral” books. 
Many a member of the Girls’ High School 
Alumnae can relate how she read the poems 
of Oscar Wilde, when the poet’s presence 
in our midst made her interested in his 
works. The average inquiring mind wants 
to know what is in the books he or she 
is told are not fit for a juvenile to read. 
Nowadays, when mothers’ meetings are dis- 
cussing the immorality of Mother Goose 
and Grimms’ fairy tales, and bodlerizing the 
pretty tales of our childhood, the chance 
for a general culture is minimum. 

* ‘* * 

“Red Horse Hill,” by Sidney McCall, is a 
story in which the child labor problem of the 
South is given prominence. It is told in the 
author’s strong, sincere style, and the read- 
er’s interest is retained from the start. The 
heroine is a woman who, after a first un- 
happy marriage, weds another man without 
telling him of her past. That past comes 
up to confront her when least expected, and 
the child of the first marriage is the means 
by which the secret is, of necessity, re- 
vealed. (Little, Brown & Co. are the pub- 
lishers.) 

* * * 

Whether the story or the beautiful illus- 
trations by Wenzell attract the most inter- 
est in “The Kingdom of Harth,” the dashing 
tale of adventure by Anthony Partridge, is 
a question. The illustrations are little gems, 
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and many a college girl’s den is now dec- 
orated with a portrait of the hero—the Eu- 
ropean crown prince, who falls in love with 
the heroine, a lovely American girl. The 
story is on the order of ‘‘The Prisoner of 
Zenda,” but has a depth that the Hope story 
does not possess. It is worth reading more 
than once, for there is a mystery in the plot 
which is not discovered until the end, and 
which gives a zest to the reader’s attention. 
(Little, Brown & Co.) 


THE NEW CITY OF PARIS. 

Another splendid department store has 
been added to the array of handsome build- 
ings that distinguish the downtown district 
of New San Francisco. The new City of 
Paris, at the corner of Stockton and Geary 
streets, had its opening day in July, and the 
store was thronged all day with admiring 
crowds. The new City of Paris is the most 
beautiful store that has yet been opened in 
San Francisco. Its finishings are artistic, 
and its display of new goods reminds one 
of similar displays in the stores of Paris, 
London and New York. The store is an or- 
nament to the city, and is well worth a visit 
and close inspection, as it exemplifies the 
best in department stores, in its architecture 
and interior details. 


George Mayerle 


Graduate German Expert Optician 


is now permanently located in 
his new store, at 960 Market 
Street, opposite Hale’s, San 
Francisco. Phone, Franklin 


3279. 


Mayerle’s German Eyewater 
at all reliable druggists 50c, by mail 65c 
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The Woman Who Works 


Many of the conditions surrounding 
woman and child workers in Great Britain 
are very bad and seem to casual observation 
to be worse than those of similar workers in 
most parts of America. But the darkest spots 
in the older country are probably no 
darker than some which may be found in 
America. 


S. Clark, expressed in an article on ‘“Wo-| 


man and Child Wage Earners in Great Brit- 
ain,” published in Bulletin No. 80 of the 


Bureau of Labor, Department of Commerce | 


and Labor. The article is a study of the 
factory laws of Great Britain relating to 
the employment of women and children and 
a discussion of their effect upon the social 
and economic condition of these classes of 
workers. The measures applying exclu- 
sively to woman and child factory workers 
in Great Britain relate chiefly to time and 
duration of continuous labor and to employ- 
ment in injurious or dangerous trades. Re- 
cent enactments and proposed laws seek 
also to improve conditions in the homes of 
the operatives. 
A Child May Begin Working 

in a factory or above ground at a mine 
when twelve years of age, but must attend 
school regularly half time; at thirteen 
years of age he may begin working full 
time under certain restrictions. From 
fourteen to seventeen years of age, in- 
clusive, he is a young person in the eyes of 
the law. In textile factories young persons 
may work from 6 or 7 a. m. to 6 or 7 
p. m., but not more than 55 1-2 hours 
weekly, and in other factories either 
same hours or from 8 a. m. to 8 p. m., but 
not more than 60 hours a week. Women 
are in most cases subject to the same regu- 
lations as young persons, but in certain in- 
dustries they may work a limited amount of 
overtime. For children and young persons 
overtime hardly exis‘s in Great Britain. 

Hstablishments where dangerous trades 


are carried on are required to observe, in| 


addition to the provisions of the law, such 
rules for the protection of employes as may 
be made by the home secretary. Special 
regulations are in force regulating home 
work, and there are provisions prohibiting 


excessive fines for imperfect work and pay- | 


ment in goods or charges for extras. The 
employer is also required to allow a piece 
worker an itemized account of the price to 
be paid for each kind of work. The law is 


administered by 200 factory inspectors, who | 


are assisted by local authorities and by 2000 
certifying surgeons. 


Less is Heard of the Society Entertainer 
in these days than in former years. Is she 
rarer, or merely more modest? Time was 
when the news was full of the professional 
activity as well as the social doings of that 
moderately interesting type. She gained 
more publicity than many an actress, for 
she had the double prestige of professional 


This is the opinion of Dr. Victor | 


the | 


Conducted By VIRGINIA DHU 


and social position. Mrs. James Brown| 


Potter was among the first. 


| deal of money as an entertainer at societ 


lated to James Brown Potter. Her special-| 
| ty was a monologue in eight acts, in which 
she portrayed every stage of womanhood, 
from the school girl to the grandmother. 
Maud Morgan, the harpist, played in draw- 
ing rooms as well as in public concerts. | 
She wore a classical costume and made 
much of her arms. But her act was of a 
high order. Did not Julie Rives-King oc- 
casionally play the piano for society folk? 


A Country Where There Are No “Tips” 


| sounds almost as chimerical as the promised | 
'land. Yet there is such a country in Europe, 
and that country is Finland. Madame Malm- 
| berg, the Finnish lady “member of parlia- 
ment,” tells an amusing story of what hap- 
pened to two English friends of hers at her 
house at Helsingfors. At the conclusion of 
their visit to her they gave her maid-servant | 
a “tip.” The maid was very much astonished, | 
/and did not know what it meant. Seeing 
Madame Malmberg’s son coming downstairs, | 
she ran to him and said: 

“The ladies gave me money. 
give you any?” 

Hearing that they had not done so, the | 
maid was more mystified than ever. 

“But I cannot understand why they should 
| give it to me and not to you, when they 
| know you so much better,” was her final | 
comment. 


Did they | 


Aline Van Barentzen, an American pian-| 

ist, eleven years old, has been awarded first 
prize at the Conservatoire of Music, Paris, 
in the women’s competition. She is the 
| youngest person who ever received this | 
prize. 
| | 
| A fourteen-year-old girl, Dorothy Kincel, | 
| of Letcher, S. D., earns enough money as a 
| jockey to pay her winter expenses at school. 
| Her mother chaperones her at all the races. 
| * * * 
At the show of the Santa Cruz County 
|Kennel Club Miss Jennie Crocker’s Berke- 
|ley Bantam of Woodland took first prize 
|for puppy dog, but her Hazelwood States- 
|man, in the winners’ dogs’ class, was beat- 
len by Mrs: Ralph A. Newcomb’s Endcliffe 
| Amazon. In the winners’ class of bitches 
| Miss Crocker’s Clancy III took first honors, 
| Miss Ella F. Morgan’s Millbrae Allie rank- 
|ing second. Miss Crocker’s dogs won three 
of four special trophies. 


The automobile livery has reached a 


Whether she| greater state of development in England 
gave her long-famous recitation of “’Ostler than in our own country, judging from the 
Joe,” as a professional entertainer or an am-| fact that the garagemen of that country an- 
ateur, the writer has forgotten. At any rate,| ounce that when motor cars are rented to 
few years passed before she went on the| ¢@!ry women to social affairs, a chaperon 
stage. A young woman who made a good| ™@Y also be secured at the rate of half a 
yi guinea a day and the motor chaperon has 


affairs before she took to the lyceum circuit | become a fixed institution. 


was Jennie O’Neill Potter, who was not re-| - 


Fairmont 
Hotel 


@ The most superbly situated hotel in the 


world— 


@ Presenting the best example of hotel 


construction and hotel keeping— 


@Maintaining the high standard of ex- 
cellence of service, cuisine and-appoint- 
ment established by its management 
in the old Palace Hotel and con- 


tinued here— 


@The Social Center of San Francisco; 
the scene of the leading social, political 


and municipal affairs. 


‘@Rates from $2.50 per day upward 


for room with bath. 


@No Rooms without attached bath. 


———— 


Palace Hotel 
Company 
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The Woman Who Would Vote. 


Conducted by MARGARET DENNY 


|causes all the trouble in China. The Chi- 


California Equal Suffrage. nese mother, through many centuries, 
elected herself arbitrary ruler of her son 
Association 


and her son’s wife. This system has been 
~ : ‘ 5 upset, a it is likely ther ill he 
State Headquarters, 2419 California St., San Francisco : ee ee eee 


Mrs. Belmont on Suffrage. | ural rule which drives widows to self- 

“Women would get suffrage in eighteen | destruction. 
months if every woman would pledge her- nae) 
self not to marry until suffrage was grant-| !he Woman’s Club at Pullman, Washington, 
ed. I think every woman suffragist should |has members both pro-suffrage and anti. 
pledge herself not to marry out of the cause, | Somebody proposed that they debate the 
just as every member of the Salvation | question, making one particularly clever 
Army has to take an oath not to marry out- | woman leader of the anti. She consented, 
side the army.” In these and other state- | provided that they would make the most 
ments, Mrs. Oliver H. P. Belmont of New| pronounced anti the leader of the pro 
York reiterated her recently avowed pur- | propaganda. 
pose to assist the cause of woman’s suf- | SS 
frage in this country. She continued: Women in Local Politics. 

“IT have been in favor of woman suffrage 
all my life. [ do not understand how any | political campaign in San Francisco this fall, 
women can feel otherwise. But it was only |according to Mrs. LEHlizabeth Gerberding, 
after observing the methods and achieve-| president of the Women’s League of Justice, 
ments of the English suffragettes that I) who is herself deeply interested in the local 
saw how I might be able to take an active political situation. Her organization, which 
part in the fight—you know it may come to has nearly 2,000 members, is no longer an 
actual fighting in England; yes, to warfare | independent body, but has become a part of | 
between men and women battling for their | the National League of Justice, which was 
rights. I think that if most women over | first launched in San Francisco, but which | 
18 told the truth they would say that they |has branches now in a number of eastern | 
hate men. But, of course, under the pres- | cities. 
ent unjust and unequal conditions, they * * * 
conceal their feelings. How many wives | At a meeting of the Vallejo Women’s 
would dare to tell their husbands what | Christian Temperance Union copies of the 
they really think of them? How long | resolutions passed by the union of Contra 
would the husbands live with them if they | Costa county declaring for a campaign to 
did? What is a home today? Often the make the county dry and to secure the aid 
loneliest place on earth. A place from |of the Solano white ribbon workers was | 
which: the husband e088 SANEISY and leaves | ead. The temperance people of Contra 
his wife alone, from which the children go Costa county are working on a plan for a 


Bp ed (cure Choy iorner age. county wide campaign this fall with the ob- 
ff ; ; sort of capturing as many precincts as pos- 
AU Ese AS A | sible for prohibition with the hope of ul- | 


Se ee ee ee uenny, timately putting the saloons out of business 
suppressed the autocratic mother-in-law 
in the entire coun 


ae a ; : | 
effective reform in the case of the unnat- 


Women are to take an active part in the} 


and now are moving to abolish the custom | 
which requires the Chinese woman to kill | 
herself as soon as she is a widow. There | 


HER NEWS. 

A tall, gaunt woman, with rope-colored 
hair and an expression of great fierceness 
strode into the office of a County Clerk in 
West Virginia. “You air the person that 
keeps the marriage books, ain’t ye?’ she de- 
manded. “What book do you wish to see, 
madam?” asked the polite clerk. ‘‘Kin you 
find out if Jim Jones was maried?” Search 
of the records disclosed the name of James 
Jones, for whose marriage a license had 
been issued two years’ before. ‘Married 
Blizabeth Mott, didn’t he?” asked the wo- 
man. “The marriage license was issued for 
a marriage with Miss Elizabeth Mott.” 
“Well, young man, I’m _ HBlizabeth. I 
thought I oughter come in an’ tell ye that 


| Jim has escaped!” 
| 


Dr. Charles W. Decker 


Surgeon Dentist 


Phelan Building 760 Market Street 
Rooms 308, 309 and 310 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Telephone Kearny 1630 


Tel. Douglas 2885" 


CG. J. Auger 
OPTOMETRIST 
and OPTICIAN 


Oculists Prescriptions Filled 


118 Kearny St. 
Bet. Post and Sutter Sts, 
San Francisco 


are several provinces which have legislated | 
against this practice. Through the length | 
and breadth of China it is looked upon as 
a high act of virtue for a woman to end her 
life in public as soon as her husband dies. 
It is believed the custom will not long | 
stand against the assault now directed | 
against it. Chinese women have shown a 4 : , 
remarkable aptitude for organization. They 4 ons Gut 
have clubs which cover the empire, and | i 
these are steadily gaining in influence. The | 
first reform wrought by these clubs was 
the abolition of the practice of compressing | 
the feet of children. Then came the suc- 
cessful movement against the mother-in- 
law. It is the mother of the husband who | 
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The Flower of August 


(Continued from Page | 1) 
while burnt woods, leather, glass, and, in 
fact, any material which can be put to 
esthetic use, is equally available. 
Poems there are, enough to fill a volume, 
and songs and stories. There was published 


>in 1902 a beautiful volume by Professor 


Emory E. Smith in which, as a labor of love, 
he had collected all the known lore and data 
concerning the flower. The poppy is easily 
grown. Long ago its seeds took their place 
in the florists’ catalogues and today it is cul- 
tivated in every part of the world. On all 
State occasions the blossoms are made 
prominent as decorations, and as the plant 
blooms practically all the year round, there 
need never be a resort té paper imitations. 
It should be a matter of State pride for 
every Californian to cultivate the Eschscholt- 
zia, even if only a solitary plant in a wind »w 
box. 


CAUTION. 


A few days since a very nervous, timid- 
looking woman, accompanied by a rather 
robust farmer, came on to the platform of 
a little railway station in Santa Clara coun- 
ty. For a while she seemed to direct her 
attention to the time-table, but, not finding 
there the satisfaction sought, she stepped 
up to the agent as he came out of the office. 

“Will you kindly tell me if the 3:15 has 
gone yet?” she asked in apparent concern. 

“Oh, yes, about twenty minutes ago,” he 
replied. 

“And when will the 4:30 be along, do you 
think?” she continued. 

“Why, not for some time yet, of course,” 
was the response. 

“Are there any expresses before then?” 

“Not one.” 

“Any other trains?” 

“Nov” 

“Nothing at all?” 

“Nothing whatever.” 

“Are you quite sure?” 

“Certainly I am, or I wouldn’t have said 
so.” 

“Then,” said the dame, turning to her 
husband, “I think we will cross the line, 
William.” ke 


NOTHING TO EXCESS. 


Mark Twain went to Baltimore last month 
to talk to the girl graduates of St. Timothy’s 
school. Following Edward F. Martin of New 
York, he said that as Martin had advised 
them as to what they should do, he could 
only tell them what they should not do. 
“There are three things, young ladies, I ad- 
vise you not to do. Don’t smoke—that is, 
don’t smoke to excess. I am 73 1-2 years 
old and I have smoked only 73 years of that 
time. 

“Don’t drink—that is, don’t drink to ex- 
cess. 

“Don’t marry—I mean, to excess,” 


FOOLED DOCTOR AND JEWELER. 


A story of an amazingly audacious swin- 
dle comes from Madrid, Spain. The hero- 
ine, a handsome woman, visited a specialist 
in mental diseases on behalf of her hus- 
band, who she said was a sufferer from re- 
ligious mania. Having explained the case, 
it was arranged that she should return in 
about an hour with the afflicted husband. 
The next scene of action was a jewler’s 
shop in another part of the city, where she 
selected diamonds to the value of $5000 on 
the understanding that she would buy them 
if her husband approved. Would  some- 
one accompany her home in a cab, and the 
money would be paid immediately? A 


trusted clerk was sent, and with him the| 
lady drove back to the doctor’s house. In| 
an ante-room she took the stones “just to | 
show them to her husband,” then, entering | 
with sublime assurance the doctor’s study, | 


she informed the specialist that her hus- 
band was now in the ante-room and ready to 
be examined. Leaving a visiting card, the 
lady took her departure, and the doctor, bid- 
ding the supposed patient enter, proceeded 
at his leisure to ask professional questions. 
The jeweler’s clerk was puzzled at first, but 
soon he realized that he had been made the 
victim of a clever fraud. The doctor, how- 
ever, interpreted his agitation as caused by 
his complaint, and when after two hours 
matters were finally explained the lady im- 
postor had vanished with her spoils, with- 
out leaving any trace. 


WHAT SHE WAS. 

The Census Taker: “Your name, mum?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Beg pardon, mum?” 

“T’ve been divorced. At present my name 
is Mrs. Jones in this State. In’ several 
States it is Miss Smith, my maiden name, 
and in three States it is Mrs. Brown, my 
first husband’s name.” 


“This your residence, mum?” 


“T eat and sleep here, but I have a trunk 


in a neighboring State, where I am getting | 


a divorce from my present husband.” 

“Then you’re married at present?” 

“I’m married in Texas, New York and 
Massachusetts; divorced in South Dakota, 
Missouri, Alaska, Oklahoma and California; 
a bigamist in three other States, and a sin- 
gle woman in eight others.” 


Little Alice Minor, the three-year-old 
daughter of Mrs. Arthur Minor of Rich- 
mond, Va., was saved from the attacks of a 
large hawk by the clever marksmanship of 
Miss Hester Burnley, daughter of Henry T. 
Burnley, a well known rancher of Marin 
county. The child was feeding the chick- 
ens in the ranch yard when a large hawk 
swooped down and attempted to carry one 
of them off. The tot, while endeavoring to 
save her chicks, was attacked by the hawk, 
and just as the bird was swooping down 


to do further damage, Miss Burnley  ap-| 
| peared with her rifle and shot it. 


! 
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An Infallible Test 


of canned fruit or vegetables of any kind is | 


to open the tin and plunge into the contents 


a very bright steel knife. Keep it there for | 


a few minutes, and if copper is present, even 


in the very minutest proportions, it will be} 


visibly deposited on the blade. 
* * * 
Very Warm Or Hot Water 
has not the desirable effect upon the skin 
that tepid water has. The latter tends 
through its action upon the nerves and 
capillaries to improve its health and _ to 
beautify it. When we wish to remove from 
the skin some mass of foreign matter we 


use warm or hot water, but why? Not be-| 


cause they are as good for the skin’s health 
as tepid water, but because the foreign mat- 
ter is more soluble in warm water or hot 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 
Ridgways, Limited; Established 1836, 


Of all accommodating Grocers. “There is no 
tea just as good.” 

RIDGWAYS supplied tea for the late Queen 
Victoria’s use for forty years. 

RIDGWAYS’ prices are no greater than 
other high-grade teas that do not compare with 
Ridgways in quality. 


Prices 50c, 65c, 75c, $1 per Ib. 
Ask Your Grocer. 


Household Economies 


Conducted by WINIFRED BARNES 


water than in cool, and because under the} 


influence of heat the interstices of the skin 
where the matter has secured lodgment are 
expanded; and the skin itself, being more 
macerated by warm water than by cool 
water, readily yields up some of the for- 
eign matter with the albumen of the skin 
itself. 
* * * 
To Stop Lamp Chimneys Cracking. 


Place the chimney in a pot filled with 
cold water and add a little cooking salt; 
allow it to boil well, then cool slowly. Chim- 
neys become very durable by this process, | 
which may be extended to crockery, stone- 
ware, porcelain, china, etc. The process is 
simply one of annealing, and the slower the} 
process, especially of cooling, the more ef-| 
fective will be the work. If the glass chim-| 
ney of a lamp be cut with a diamond on the 
convex side it will never crack, as the inci- 
sion affords room for the expansion caused 
by the heat. 


* * 


In Fitting Up a Hall 


as a sitting place there should be one or 
two comfortable sofas, some upholstered 
arm-chairs and tables to hold lamps, books, 
magazines and flowers. Interesting pictures 
for the walls may be framed to match the 
woodwork. 
* 
If Tins Become Rusty, 


a great deal of waste is occasioned in rub- 
bing off the stains with metal paste. As an| 
economical substitute for the polishing paste | 
a piece of brown paper may be damped with 
vinegar. If this is rubbed over the rust 
spots they will quickly disappear, and a lit- | 
tle of the paste can be used to give the tin) 
a bright surface. 
A Skewer 
used under the edges of carpets, and a/| 
slightly dampened cloth or sponge, will save 
much dust and labor if occasionally used in 
place of a broom. Never shake a mat or) 
rug. Remove them to the yard, hang them 
on a line, and beat well; afterward lay them 
on the grass and brush thoroughly with the} 
broom. They will last as long again and | 
look brighter and fresher after this treat-| 
ment. 
How To Drink Milk. 

Why milk is “distressing” to so many peo- | 
ple as they commonly complain lies in the} 
method of drinking it. Milk should never 
be taken too quickly or too much at one 
swallow. If a glass of it is swallowed | 
hastily it enters into the stomach, and then 
forms one solid, curdled mass, difficult of) 
digestion. If, on the other hand, the same} 
quantity is sipped, and three minutes at least | 


| are occupied in drinking it, then on reach- 


ing the stomach it is divided, and proper di-| 
gestion is obtained, as well as a most nutri- 


tious effect. 
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Miss M. I. Lawrence 
STENOGRAPHER 


Shorthand, Typewriting, Multigraphing, 
Mimeographing 


813 Merchants Exchange, San Francisco 
Phone Kearny 2283 


Telephones: Office Kearny 4457, Residence, Pacific 1168 


Marion Walcott 


Public Stenographer 


Legal Work a Specialty, Multigraphing, Mimeographing, 
Specifications, Depositions 


702-703 Merchant’s Exchange Building 


Miss Stewart Barker 
STENOGRAPHER 


303 Monadnock Building, San Francisco, Cal. 


Phone, Douglas 2279 


Phone Park 7096 In San Anselmo on Mondays 


Mme. Ellen Roeckel-Davis 


VOCAL STUDIO 


125 CARMEL STREET Near Cole Street 
1 8th-Street Car Passes Carmel Street 


Ross McMahon 
Awing & Tent 


: : Company: : 


Bags, Tents, Awnings, Hammocks, 


and Covers, Flags and Banners 


Tents and Camp Furniture Rented 
Phone Kearny 2030 


403 Battery Street San Francisco, Cal. 
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To make pillow slips last twice as long as} 
usual, directly they begin to wear thin, rip 
open the bottom and sew up again so that 

E. EK. Cas W ell what was originally back and front is now ote 
two sides, and vice versa. If circular pillow 
cotton has been used, there will be no seam 


down the suds (ee | St Francis 


“T think the reason you can eat so little 
|and live,” said the woman who eats to the SAN FRANCISCO 
woman who doesn’t, “is because you are by 
yourself so much. Now, I am different. I 
| work in a room with a lot of people. They) 
| absorb my vitality to such an extent that I 
am hungry all the time. Regularly I eat 
breakfast, lunch and dinner, and sometimes SLA 5 5 
| when I go to the theatre I have a supper| HE Ladies’ Hairdressing Par- 
| afterward. Yes, I suppose it is a good deal | lors on the second floor have 
cheaper to be by yourself.” 
* * * | 
“But can we live on a thousand a year?” | Massage, Manicuring, etc., by ex- 
|asked he. “Let’s see,” said she. “ Theatre | pert attendants. While the service 
| tickets will cost about $250 annually, flowers 
|}as much more, and chocolates, say $200. | 


/ | Certainly we can do it, John, and save! 
. from = iis | 
| ;money into the bargain. 

| $12.00 up Ga eae | 


There is a story being told just now of | 


|an Irish priest who, taking leave of his con: | Under the. Mattagement-of 


every modern accessory. Facial 


is unusual, the charges are not. 


|gregation, gave his reasons for going. 

: Bagnall & Boughton | « First, you do not love me, for you have | JAMES WOODS 
| SUCCESSORS | contributed nothing to my support; secondly, | 
: 1622(GalifarnintSiect you do not love each other, for I have | 
Sanihranciacat Gal: celebrated a marriage since I arrived; 


| thirdly, the good God does not love you, for | STAMPING NEEDLE WORK 
| He has not taken one of you to himself—I | 


| have not had a single funeral.” | 


| * * ok | 
} | Mrs. Franklin MacVeagh, wife of the sec- | THE BELL ART 
U Ss CG | O U Ss O ee D |retary of the treasury, has the reputation | MME. CORSINI 


| of being the cleverest among society women | 


: Specialty in ; 
: of Chicago. | Trousseaus and 1576 BUSH STREET 
eae || Layettes San Francisco, Cal. 
: Mrs. Taft has crossed the Pacific six 
| times. She has travelled in Japan, China, | 


L | Siberia and other Eastern countries and has | AGENTS 
visited Cuba, Panama, Egypt and Northern 
a ies |NEW VISIBLE YOST 


. - All Other Makes Rebuilt Like New 


Qu c sta | The Americ fee Revolution 


- = yet fully roe that the latest successful Yost No. 4, and Densmore No. 4, $15.00 to $35.00 
j ‘ela battles of the American Revolution have|] Rentals $2,00 to $3.50 per month 
been fought within their borders, but future | $3.00 to $3.50 per month 


|generations will accord them full honor as/| 
| the pioneer American states. 
Aged. in wood and matured in We are soldiers in a great army whose di-| 
bottle. visions are to be found in every civilized 
country of the globe. Let us here in Cali- 
fornia consecrate ourselves this night to 
For sale by leading grocers and ||renewed enthusiasm and effort, for the 
| cause whose purpose is that of securing for 
served at first-class hotels, cafes and | all mankind the blessings of liberty, and 
clubs. may we soon be able truly to say of yonder 
banner: 
“Flag of the free hearts’ hope and home! 
By Angel hands to valor given, 
PRODUCER Thy stars have lit the welkin dome, 
And all thy hues were born in heaven. SUS eae Nee 


E H Rixford Forever float that standard sheet! ee ia ce. cee 
. % Where breathes the foe but falls before us. | | he Typewriter Exchange 


Kohl Bldg., San Francisco With Freedom’s soil beneath our feet, 
And Freedom’s banner streaming o’er us!” 


255 Montgomery St., near Pine 


Faber amanee. 


: 
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Rugs Made 


FROM OLD CARPETS 


We can make a good, durable and often times 
a beautiful rug out of old or new carpet of any 
kind, such as Ingrain, Body and Tapestry Brus- 
sels, in most any condition. Velvet and Mo- 
quette if not too badly worn—f the pile is worn 
off they will not make Rugs. Chenille curtains or 
table covers make a good, cheap rug. Woolen 
rags cut or torn and sewed like carpet rags will 
make a good Rug. 

In fact, you can use up almost anything to ad- 
vantage at a price within the reach of all. All 
our rugs are reversible, both sides being alike. 


Public invited to inspect works and 
see how rugs are made—a most interest- 
ing sight. 


San Francisco Rug Works 


1122 SUTTER STREET 


Phone Franklin 554 Hoag & Osterdock, Props. 


WE ARE SOLE IMPORTERS OF 


GENUINE 


“Stanford” 
Richmond Coal 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 
ring up Kearny 465 or Kearny 466 


J.J. Moore & Co. 


225-233 Pine Street 


Phone, Market 1636 


Moise-Klinkner Co. 


Red Rubber Stamps 
Stencils, Steel Stamps, Seals 
Metal and Glass Signs 


PROMPT SERVICE 


1212 MARKET STREET 


Opposite 8th Street SAN FRANCISCO 
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histrionic art. She is affectionate, dem- | 


Character Reading from Hand- 
writing. 
(Continued from Page 13) 

Sarah C. writes a hand eloquent of her 
| powers of observation and her critical fac- 
ulty. She is self-conscious, reserved, un- 
| demonstrative, secretive, original in thought, 
not very affectionate, is careful, cautious, 
| somewhat determined in the expression of 
| her opinions and sees with clearer vision 
what is near at hand than what is far off. 

Maude Noble: The handwriting of this 
well-known woman physician of San Fran- 
cisco shows sympathy. tenderness, affection, 
refinement, reserve, secretiveness, powers of 
observation and of criticism. 


Peter Pan: The most strongly marked char- Hotel Argonaut 


Radke & Co. 


JEWELERS AND 
SILVERSMITHS 


Caw 
Main Store: 
Cor. Bush St. and Van Ness Ave. 


Western Addition Store: 
1813 Devisadero St., bet. Bush and Pine 


acteristic i8 a despotic tendency that starts 
in with force, but which ends weakly. The 
writing lacks firmness and is a trifle incon- 
| stant. Proportion is ignored, and events The leading Down Town Commercial sy 
are viewed out of perspective. The writer 8 Family Hotel of San Francisco. 

. 4 irst-class appointments. Reasonable 
is amiable, can be very secretive, shows | rates. Unsurpassed Cuisine. Service 
some buoyancy of spirits. unequalledsies:) 4: atte sty ust ost 


4TH STREET, NEAR MARKET 


Celeste is a charming, argumentative ego- | 
tist, not original, but ardent, affectionate, 
possibly a gusher with capacity for jealousy. 
Is often in too much haste to pay proper 
attention to details. 


Edward Rolkin, Manager 


HENRY L. DAVIS, President 
W. D. FENNIMORE, Vice-President 
JOHN W. DAVIS, Sec’y and Treas. 


Frances S.: A close and critical observer, | 
one not easily pleased, persistent in holding 
to her original opinion, very ambitious so-- 
cially, affectionate, but not all-absorbingly 
constant. The mentality is good, but un- | 
disciplined. 


Brownie shows originality, ambition, great 
affection, culture, mental ability, argumenta- | 
tive, tenacity of opinion, egotistic, self-con- | 
fident, restlessness, vivacity, determination, | 
sympathy, tenderness and benevolence. 

Allan: Fluent of speech, visionary, imprac- 
tical, original, inflated ideas, affectionate, | 
demonstrative, excitable, extravagant, rest- 
less, impatient, self-satisfied, not physically | 
robust. 


Telephone Douglas 249 
181 POST STREET 
NEAR GRANT AVENUE 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Joseph Stone is possessed of originality, | 
egotism, self-confidence, a clear head, an) 
original turn of mind; is ambitious, but | 
loves beauty, ease, good clothes, an easy | 


time too much to bend his best energies to | . . 
his own advancement. He is quick, alert, | Choice Cut Flowers For All Occasions 


i : FLORAL DESIGNS OUR SPECIALTY 
active and can keep his own counsel well, | ‘ a i : 
is artistic, has energy, quick temper and) Pelican, Russi & Cu,, Floral Artists 
vivacity, all of which are kept well in hand. | dst ene! ee oe pa kee 

er a9 Ove jess. one al 
He has large ideas, and is somewhat extray- SAN FRANCISCO 
agant under the conviction that “the best 
is none too good.” | 


Minnie Seligman Bramwell, the actress, | Jas. J. Gilmartin, Pres. Jas. D. Roantree, Sec’y 
writes a hand full of “temperament.” She is 
ardent, impulsive, ambitious, with the love 
of show that characterizes the devotee of 


Gilmartin Company 


Pamphlet _ 
Stationery 


Commercial 
Catalogue 


L sah ; Printers 
onstrative; vivacity and ° quick wit are a 


among her characteristics. She shows ex- 
citability, great capacity for expressing her- | 
self when under excitement. She is kind, | 
courteous and obliging; shows literary abil- 
ity and originality all her own, and consid- 


Lithographers and Bookbinders 


Phone Kearny 237 


oye en 


THE ECKER BUILDING, Stevenson and Ecker Sts. 
Opp. Junction Market and Sutter Sts. 


erable affection. She has not a little temper | 
when it really is aroused. 
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CHARLES M. FICKERT, 
the candidate for the Republican nomina- 


tion for District Attorney, whose portrait 
accompanies this article, was born in Kern 
county, California, thirty-five years ago. 
He graduated from the Law Department of 
the Stanford University in 1898. 


Jent attorney and ex-President of the Board 
of Education. It is such men as Mr. Ber- 
gerot who should constitute the supervis- 


orial board, to give our municipality law-| 
makers of intelligence and understanding. | 


|The law-makers of a city should be chosen 
jfrom the highest class of citizens. Mr. 
| Bergerot belongs to this class. 


DAVID BUSH, 


Republican 
| (to succeed himself) at the ensuing Primary 
|Election, brings forth strong figures to 
show the efficiency of the conduct of his of- 


fice during his administration. Total tax and | 
fiscal year 1906-1907, | 
| $7,615,501.36; total tax and license receipts | 
the | 
While } 
{the total charge by the Auditor for fiscal | 


license receipts for 


|for fiscal year 1907-1908, $9,038,160.54 
latter is the Bush administration. 


year 1908 was $415,310.09 greater than for 
fiscal year 1907, the total delinquency for 


fiscal year 1908, up to April 26th (the date | 
|of delinquency), was $27,783.63 Jess than for | 
Ee | 


fiscal year 1907. 


When at} 


college Mr. Fickert was very prominent in| 


athletics, having been Captain of the ’Var- 
sity Football Team, and was considered by 
the University of California as Stanford’s 
most dangerous man. He was President of 
his class and occupied many positions of 
high honor in the student body. Mr. Fick- 
ert possesses a magnificent physique, being 


over two hundred pounds. There is no 
question that he is both mentally and physi- 
cally equipped to undertake the strenuous 
duties of the office of District Attorney. 
Upon graduating, Mr. Fickert came to San 
Francisco and established himself in the 
practice of law. Through his own efforts 
and ability he soon became a prominent 
young member of the bar. In 1903 he was 
appointed Assistant United States Attorney, 
which position he held for two years. The 
work for which he became famous in this 
office was in prosecuting successfully the 
Lee Toy case, which made effective and 
valid the Chinese Exclusion Act. After 
leaving the United States Attorney’s office, 
he resumed the practice of law and soon 
became identified with many noted cases. 
He is considered one of the most prominent 
younger members of the profession, and 
gives promise of a brilliant future. This is 
the first time he has ever sought political 
office, though he has been active in serving 
his party for many years. While he is a 
Republican, his independence and broadness 
of mind have elicited the admiration of the 
men who toil, and they have honored him 
with the endorsement of the Union Labor 
party. If Mr. Fickert obtains the nomin- 
ation at the Primary Election, there will be 
little doubt of his election to the District 
Attorneyship which office he is eminently 
competent in every respect to fill. 


P. A. BERGEROT, 
Republican candidate for Supervisor at the 
ensuing Primary Election, is one of San 
Francisco’s best-known citizens, a promin- 


It is unexcelled for 


Purity, Flavor and Nutrition 


Infants thrive on it 


Save the labels—they are valuable 


Ask your Grocer 


| One of California’s Famous Industries. 


| 
| (Continued from Page 25.) 

| , < P F 
| Alpine company’s plants very strict sani- 


|tary rules are enforced. When the milk is 


lin large quantities, and early in the day— 
its condition is carefully tested, chemists at- 
|tending to the processing. One portion 
|from each dairy is used in the test, before 
placing it with the bulk, for if one gallon of 
the liquid is defective in any particular it 
will spoil the whole day’s pack. Among the 
seemingly unimportant details of a milk- 
canning process are health of cows, the 
breed and change of feed. The Holstein 
cow is preferred by the Alpine company for 
dairying purposes, I was told. 

The milk is condensed by evaporating the 
water from it, which leaves the remainder, 
rich in butter-fat and other solids, just as 
it is, for canning. After canning it is ster- 
ilized, that being the only preservative used. 
Lastly, the tins are labeled with those purple 
and white labels, which we are told we 
should save, as they are valuable—‘‘ask your 
grocer.” 

Many girls are employed in the labeling 
department, and to fill the “midget,” the 
pint and gallon tins before they are sealed. 

This is but one of the Alpine company’s 
plants. There is another one at Gonzales, 
135 miles from San Francisco, in Monterey 
county, in the Salinas valley. Within five 
miles of Gonzales there are over 5000 cows, 
and this has for years been the largest 
cheese-shipping point west of the Mississippi 
river. 


With simple ceremonies the metallic urn 
containing the ashes of Mrs. Margaret How- 
ell Jefferson Davis Hayes, the “Daughter of 
the Confederacy,” were placed in the vault 
at Evergreen Cemetery, Colorado Springs, 
on July 21st, there to remain until October, 
when the ashes will be taken to Richmond, 
Va., for their final resting place. 

* * * 


Miss Mabelle Beggart, who is preparing 
for the publishers a book on the early his- 
tory of California, with present-day sketches, 
is at Pacific Grove hotel for a few days. 


809 Mission Street 


AE 
Ts 


The Marshall Press 


eandidate for Tax Collector | 


six feet two inches in height and weighing | brousht from the ranches to the factory— | 


| David Bush 


| (Incumbent) 
Candidate for Tax Collector 


As a 


Republican 


at the ensuing 


4 
i 
/ 


j Ff 
j Primary 
Election 


P. A. Bergerot 


(Ex-President Board of Education) 


Republican 


Candidate for Supervisor 


F. L. Hansen 


Candidate 


for nomination for 


Supervisor 


on the 


Republican Ticket 


Employers! 


You must have trained and brainy men. 


Your ideas plus 
their ideas spell 


SUCCESS 


You must have men with an 


INTEREST 


in their work,— the keener the better. 
Surround yourself with this class of man, 
and you will beat out your competitor. 


Where can he be found ? 


Inquire of the 


[. CS, 


1262 Market Street 


Phone Market 463 San Francisco 


VA. 
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Richmond C 


IMPORTED SOLELY BY 


James and Alex’r Brown 


Owners of the Pelaw Main and Richmond Collieries; also 
Richmond Vale Colliery, Newcastle, N. S. W., Australia 
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po 
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Represented, by WILLIAM SMELLIE 
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ji your dealer 

cannot sup- 

ply you with 

‘4 Ee genuine 
DIV] Richmond 
LORS 4O)] Coal, kindly 
communicate with us, or 
Pacific Coast Coal Co., 
Merchants’ Exchange Bldg. 
Please note that all other 
advertisements claiming to 
sell you Richmond Coal 
are not authorized by us. 
They haven’t got the goods 


JAMES AND ALEX’R BROWN 
334 Russ Bldg., Montgomery St., San Francisco 
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Sole Wholesale Distributors 


Pacific Coast Coal Co. 


Beale Street Bunkers _. San Francisco 
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